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TO OUR. READERS, 


Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
HE course of the Irish negotiations is as doubtful as when we 
wrote last week. On Thursday, when we go to press, the only 
certain thing is that Dail Eireann is considering the Govern- 
ment’s offer in a secret session. On Wednesday the Sinn Fein 
leaders drafted their reply at the Dublin Mansion House, and 
if this reply be formally approved at the secret session, it should 
reach Downing Street by Friday morning. The general opinion 
in Ireland seems to be that the negotiations will be continued 
and may last a considerable time. It is said that the main 
objection of Mr. De Valera and his colleagues is that the Govern- 
ment have not really offered the kind of Dominion Home Rule 
which was assumed by General Smuts in his letter. It is 
further said that Mr. De Valera argues that the offer fails 
partly because the Sinn Feiners are not given the full right to 
separate themselves from the Mother Country which is inherent 
in the constitutions of the overseas Dominions, and partly because 
they are not given the right to bring in North-East Ulster, 


The answer to Mr. De Valera’s first objection is, of course, 
that the geographical position of Ireland is wholly different 
from that of the overseas Dominions. That, at least, would 
be the logical answer of the Government ; though we are bound 
to say that we should prefer to see Southern Ireland, in the 
event of her refusing every reasonable offer, cut off altogether. 
She might, in that case, be allowed to do what she liked and to 
call herself what she liked. We should really have an absolute 
power of retaliation against her in the event of virulent mis- 
behaviour by means of a trade boycott. The dangers of this 
plan are much more imaginary than real. During the war we 
had to treat the Southern Irish as though they were friends, 





while all the time they were most malignant and active enemies, 
It would clarify the whole situation to call the Southern Irish 
what they are; it would be rather less dangerous, and much 
less expensive, 





The answer to Mr. De Valera’s second objection, that the 
Dominion Home Rule offered does not apply to the whole 
of Ireland, brings us back to the eternal crux. If he should 
say that the coercion of Ulster is indispensable, the negotiations 
must, of course, fall through. It would be madness for him to 
take this line. But then we are dealing with quite irrational 
people. Mr. De Valera has declared that he “ will not be fooled 
this time” by the British Government. He seems to be quite 
incapable of recognizing that the people of North-East Ireland 
have an equal right to be animated by the same motive. If 
the right not to be fooled belongs to Southern Ireland, it also 
belongs to North-East Ireland. 





Fortunately, nearly all Liberal newspapers in England are now 
telling the Southern Irish that they must not coerce Ulster. 
This truly Liberal doctrine has come very late in the day—almost, 
we fear, too late. If only Liberals had insisted upon their owa 
principles long ago, the Southern Irish would never have been 
encouraged to their present point of madness. There are signs 
that, if the negotiations should continue, the Sinn Fein leaders 
will be glad to shift the onus of responsibility. They are already 
consulting delegates from their local councils, and the next stage 
might be a plebiscite. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, August 19th, the Prime 
Minister stated that the Irish offer was not “ haggling terms.” 
All the world except the Southern Irish themselves admitted 
that the Government had gone to “the limit of possible con- 
cessions.” They had placed all their cards on the table. The 
proposals were not only perfectly genuine, but generous. If 
there were agreement upon principle, it would take time to thrash 
out the details. Those details would have to be framed in a 
Bill which would be submitted as soon as possible to the judgment 
of Parliament. If, however, the negotiations should unfor- 
tunately fail, the Southern Irish would have issued “ an unmis- 
takable challenge to the authority of the Crown.” “ No party 
in the State,”’ he added, “‘ could possibly pass that over without 
notice.” If the negotiations proceeded satisfactorily, the House 
would meet on October 18th for formal purposes only. If the 
negotiations collapsed, the Speaker would have authority, 
after consultation with the Government, to summon Parliament 
at forty-eight hours’ notice. Mr. Asquith said that he entirely 
approved of this plan. 


Lord Curzon in the House of Lords on the same day said that 
no one could deny that the Government’s offer was “a great 
act of renunciation which might be called an act of sacrifice.” 
It was difficult to believe that any body of responsible men 
would reject the particular form and quality of independence 
which was proposed. Lord Salisbury spoke of the “ profound 
dissatisfaction felt by loyal subjects” at the negotiations, and 
the Lord Chancellor, who confessed that he was not optimistic, 
stated that, in the event of the failure, we should find ourselves 
“ committed to hostilities upon a scale never heretofore under- 
taken by this country against Ireland.” It would be impossible, 
he said, to allow the secession of a constituent part of these 
islands from the British constitution. 


With profound regret we record a disaster to the great airsh‘p 
*R, 38,’ a disaster by which forty-four gallant British and Amea- 
can officers and men lost their lives. On Wednesday the ‘ R. 38,’ 
which was the first airship of purely British design, was under- 
going her final tests before being taken over by the American 
Government and crossing the Atlantic. When she was cruising 
at a height of about 1,000 feet near Hull the framework buckled 
amidships, Immediately there were loud explosions and the 
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*R. 38’ burst into flames. Out of a crew of forty-nine only 
five were saved. Apparently, two of these descended by para- 
chute before the airship broke imto two pieces and fell into 
the Humber. Lieutenant A. H. Wann, the captain of 
‘RR. 38,’ was saved, though seriously burned. 


Among the dead was that very distinguished and accomplished 
airman, Air-Commodore E. M. Maitland, who commanded the 
*R. 34’ when she crossed the Atlantic. Commander L. H. 
Maxfield, of the United States Navy, who would have taken 
command when the airship became American, was also killed. 
Altogether eight British officers and six American officers 
perished. We offer our deepest sympathy to the relations and 
friends, both in America and in this country. Although it 
may possibly be true that airships have no great future before 
them, particularly for war purposes, it would be rash to assume 
that this disaster proves much. Much has yet to be learned 
about the strains of airships, and all that seems to have happened 
is that, owing to some shock or tension comparable to what 
seamen call a sagging or hogging strain—such a strain as caused 
the loss of the destroyer ‘Cobra ’—a girder gave way. 


The American Relief Administration, which proposes to feed 
the starving in Russia, came to terms with the Bolshevik 
delegates at Riga last Saturday. It was agreed that the 
American agents should have diplomatic privileges and be 
free to engage their assistants. They would feed only the 
children and the sick, not the Bolshevik soldiers or officials. 
They would organize local committees, to which the Bolsheviks 
might nominate delegates. In the case of epidemics the 
Americans would have “the right to control local sanitary 
arrangements,” which might mean a good deal. The Bolsheviks 
would transport the food from the ports and be responsible 
for its safe delivery, replacing any that was lost or stolen, 
The Americans would neither engage in trade nor interfere in 
politics. If the Bolsheviks broke their word, the relief work 
would cease. Food supplies are now being sent into Russia. 
It is reported that Dr. Nansen, representing the International 
Red Cross Mission, has threatened to resign because the 
Americans will not werk under him. But there is plenty of 
scope in the famine districts for two or more relief missions, 


The Emir Feisul was proclaimed in Baghdad on Tuesday as 
King of Irak, and received a personal message of congratulation 
from the King. It is officially announced that ** an overwhelming 
majority of the electorate’’ had, in a referendum, expressed 
approval of the Emir’s election as King. <A treaty is to be made 
with the new monarch, and it is hoped that the British garrison 
may be reduced more quickly than was anticipated. Everyone 
will share that hope. At the same time, it would be well not to 
place uadue confidence in the stability of the new Arab kingdom. 
The people of Mesopotamia are rent by racial, religious, and 
economic feuds, and, until we occupied the country, they 
had never known a just and efficient rule. King Feisul will 
have not only to raise a trustworthy native army, but also 
to train honest and capable native officials, and this will take 
time. He will be hampered, too, by foreign intrigue from all 
sides. But it is our duty and our interest to see that his throne is 
upheld. Islam will observe that Great Britain, after over- 
throwing Turkey, has created a new Moslem State, in fulfilment 
of her promise to the Arab peoples. 


The Greek armies in Anatolia are advancing steadily towards 
Angora, along the branch railway from Eskishehr on the Baghdad 
line. They are reported to have reached the Sakaria River, 
some fifty miles west of Mustapha Kemal’s capital. They 
are taking risks in marching so far from their base in a rough 
and hilly country, unless, indeed, the Nationalists are dis- 
organised and short of munitions. On the other hand, the Turks 
are notoriously liable to panic in retreat, as we found in Palestine, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, so that it may be good policy for the 
Greeks to keep them on the run. Whether the occupation of 
Angora, if the Greeks reach it, will be decisive is another ques- 
tion. Mustapha Kemal may have had enough of fighting, but 
so long as he is supplied with munitions from the Bolsheviks 
and from Italy he will be tempted to go on. 


The Prime Minister gave the House, on Thursday, August 18th, 
an account of the Imperial Conference. He welcomed the 


desire of the Dominions to take part in determining the foreign 





———— 


policy of the Empire, and said that the Dominion Premiers 


‘had discussed foreign affairs very thoroughly. They had not 


discussed the Irish question; General Smuts had taken action 
in that matter mercly as an individual, though with the full 
assent of the King and the Cabinet. The Conference d cided 
not to consider the constitutional aspect of the Empire, holding 
as Mr. Lloyd George expressed it, that “it is an indefinable 
thing that makes the British Empire united and potent.” jt 
was agreed that more frequent conferences were desirable, jf 
communications could be improved, perhaps by the use of 
airships. As for naval defence, the Dominions felt that the 
whole burden should not rest upon Great Britain, but they were 
not agreed as to the best method o! helping the Navy. 


The Prime Minister went on to speak of the Japanese Alliance, 
Japan had fulfilled her obligations loyally during the war, and 
had made it easy and safe for the Australian troops to come 
over. “The British Empire must behave like a gentleman, 
and when you come to deal with a country that has stood by 
you in trouble—stood well by you—are you to bring the Alliance 
to an end when trouble is over? I say that would not be 
becoming of the British Empire in dealing with a faithful Ally.” 
He did not believe, he said, that any country would think better 
of us if we had broken off the Alliance ; “in their hearts they 
would despise us for doing it.” The Alliance was certainly not 
directed against America. He hoped that it would merge into 
a greater understanding with both Japan and America in all 
the problems of the Pacific, which, he thought, was a necessary 
preliminary to disarmament. Mr. Lloyd George concluded by 
emphasizing the fact that the Dominions were independent 
nations inside the British Empire, and that they were proud 
of the connexion, which greatly increased their power without 
restricting their freedom. 


We trust that the Government understand how much really 
depends upon the success of the Washington Conference. It 
is impossible to exaggerate its importance for the future of the 
world. In our opinion Mr. Lloyd George, however urgent 
the reasons may seem to be for his staying at home, ought to 
make a point of going to Washington himself. We missed an 
opportunity of proving that absolute co-operation with America 
is our cardinal policy—as the Government themselves have 
admitted that it is—when we failed to denounce the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. But Mr. Lloyd George has another oppor- 
tunity of showing that his heart is in the business. He caa 
do this by going to America and thus letting the American 
people know that he regards the principle at stake as far too 
important to be committed to the keeping of any lesser person. 
It would not be in the least necessary for Mr. Lloyd George 
to stay long in Washington and undertake detailed negotiations. 
Indeed, it would be preferable that he should not do so. What 
is required is that he should, by the symbolic or ceremonial act 
of going, associate the British Empire with the ideals of the 
Conference in the most striking way that is possible. 


To measure the importance of the Conference it is desirable 
to think what failure would mean. If after having drawn so 
near to the achievement of arranging with America the dis- 
armament of the world, except for policing purposes, we had 
to admit that the Conference had ended in nothing, we should 
be in a worse case than ever. Hope and enthusiasm would have 
been destroyed. Millions of Americans who are not very well 
versed in foreign affairs would be ready to believe that Mr. 
Lloyd George (if only because he did not denounce the Japanese 
Treaty) had played for failure. Well-instructed Americans, 
of course, would not believe that for a moment, but a wide- 
spread feeling of distrust could hardly be avoided. 


And there would be a worse danger than that. If popular 
feeling against Great Britain set in, it would spread upwards, 
not perhaps out of conviction but through sheer force of 
circumstances. If American rumour said that Mr. Lloyd 
George had spoilt the Conference, American politicians up 
and down the land would be under a sore temptation to shelter 
themselves by becoming, or pretending to become, anti-British. 
These things are a real danger. No great effort of imagination 
is required to foresee them. We can only hope that the Govern 
ment are looking a little way ahead. By far the best thing 
that could happen would be a brief visit by Mr. Lloyd George 
to Washington. He could be trusted better than any man to 
improve the occasion, and in perfectly appropriate language 
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to dispel the mists and make all Americans understand what, 
after all, is only the bare truth—that the heart of this country 
is set upon @ complete understanding with America. 


The action of the House of Lords in amending the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Bill, at the instance of Lord Crewe and 
Lord Midleton, led to a mild passage of arms between the two 
Houses on Thursday, August 18th. The Speaker reported that 
the amendments to what he regarded as a ‘‘ Money Bill” in- 
fringed the privilege of the Commons. Mr. Chamberlain, while 
noting that Lord Crewe, one of the authors of the Parliament 
Act, had violated it by his amendment, asked the House to 
reject all the amendments in accordance with its old practice, 
without invoking the new Act. Mr. Asquith supported him, 
but admitted that he regarded the amendments with favour. 
When the Bill was returned to the Lords, they agreed not to 
insist on their amendments. But peers on both sides criticised 
the Speaker’s ruling, maintaining that this so-called ‘ Money 
Bill” was not a Revenue Bill, but dealt with large questions 
afiecting commerce and industry. 


The Labour Party retained the seat at Caerphilly, Glamorgan- 
shire, in the by-election on Wednesday. The figures were :— 
Mr. Morgan Jones (Labour), 13,699; Mr. Rees Edmunds 
(Coalition Liberal), 8,958; Mr. R. Stewart (Communist), 2,592. 
The Labour majority of 4,741 was double that of 1918, when 
the late Mr. Onions was returned by 2,014 votes over the same 
Liberal opponent, but the poll this time was larger by 4,271. 
The failure of the Communist in a typical South Wales mining 
district, specially chosen as favourable for the venture, is 
noteworthy. 


The preliminary Census returns for England and Wales, 
issued on Tuesday night, give the population as 37,885,242, 
showing an increase of 1,814,750 since 1911. Scotland has 
4,882,288, so that the total for Great Britain is 42,767,530, 
or 1,936,134 more than in 1911. The percentage increase of 
4.7 is the lowest recorded since the Census was instituted. The 
figures for the separate countries are as follows :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
England ee 16,984,087 18,694,443 35,678,530 
Wales ee 1,098,133 1,108,579 2,206,712 
Scotland .. 2,348,403 2,533,885 4,882,288 


England shows an increase of 1,633,240, or 4.8 per cent., Wales 
an increase of 181,510, or 9 per cent., and Scotland an increase 
of only 121,384, or 2.5 per cent. The terrible toll of war, which 
cost us over 600,000 men, goes far to explain the figures. 


The preponderance of women has slightly increased, owing 
to the losses in war. Th y outnumbered the men by 1,720,802 
in England and Wales, and by 185,482 in Scotland. To every 
1,000 men in England and Wales there were 1,095 women. 
It may, however, be added that the proportions varied but 
little between 1801, when there were 1,057 women to every 
1,000 men, and 1911, when there were 1,068 women to every 
1,000 men. Nature may readjust the balance very soon, for the 
male birth-rate is said to be rising. The apparent surplus 
of women is an old problem, which has not been seriously 
accentuated during the past ten years. 








The County of London, including the City, has a population of 
4,483,24 ', or 38,436 less than before. On the other hand, the 
“Outer Ring ” of suburbs contains 2,992,919 people, or 263,246 
more. Greater London’s total population is 7,476,168, or 224,810 
more than in 1911. It contains, therefore, about 800,000 more 
people than Australia and N.w Zealand combined. and nearly 
as many people as Canada. Greater London has increased by 
‘nly 3.1 per cent., as compared with 10.2 per cent. in the ten 
years up to 1911. The check may only be temporary, but it is 
clear that the administrativ: County at least has reached its 
natural limits of population, and that Londoners are moving 
farther afield. 


The great cities, in order of population, are headed by Bir- 
mingham with 919,438 people. Liverpool comes next with 
803,118. M nchester is third with 730,551, but the adjacent 
town of Salford, which is virtually part of Manchester, has 
234,150. Sheffield is fourth with 490,724, followed by Leeds 
with 458,320, and Bristol with 377,061. Seventh on the 
list, excluding London, is West Ham, with 300,905 inhabi- 
tants. Few of us realize the size of the new municipali- 
ties which fringe London County. West Ham is only the 


largest of a group including Willesden (165,669), Tottenham 
(143,304), 


(146,695), East Ham Leyton (128,432), and 





Walthamstow (127,441), which are among the forty chief centres 
of population in England. Hull (287,013), Bradford (285,979), 
Newcastle (274,955), and Nottingham (262,658) follow West 
Ham, and complete the list of cities with over a quarter of a 
mil ion people. 





We print elsewhere a letter drawing attention to the new 
London Council of Social Service, which has been set up, with the 
Lord Mayor as president, to extend this excell nt movement 
through Greater London. Nowhere is the co-operation of 
private citizens with the municipal officials more necessary 
than in our densely populated boroughs, where, for want of 
personal knowledge and interest, there is much overlapping, 
confusion, and waste. Voluntary work on behalf of the children, 
the mothers, the sick and the poor, should be encouraged in 
every possible way, but it needs to be wisely dircted. Charit- 
able organisations too often compete wih one another 
un'‘snowingly, and with the municipal agencies. The idea under- 
lying the Social Service movement, of which Hampstead was 
pioneer, i: that all engsged in such work, whether elected 
councillors or private p rsons, whether paid or unpaid, should 
pool their knowledge and experience and co-operate through a 
Council in each borough. ‘There are already seventeen such 
Councils in Greate: London, and the establishment of a 
central Council for the whole of the area should stimulate the 
movement, 


We are interested to learn from the New York Herald that 
the Bahamas have profited by American Prohibition, much as 
they profited by the Civil War. When the North declared a 
blockade of the Southern ports, Nassau became the centre for 
the blockade-runners which took supplies and munitions into 
Charleston and brought out cargoes of cotton, for which Lan- 
cashire was ready to pay almost any price. After that brief 
period of prosperity, Nassau went to sleep again until it was 
discovered last year by the American liquor-smugglers. Its 
imports and exports of spirits are now said to be prodigious. 
There are not warehouses enough to hold the liquor, and house- 
holders let all their spare rooms at high rents to the whisky 
merchants. Labourers who used to earn 4s. a day can now 
make £5 by helping to load schooners at night with cases of 
liquor. The Colonial Government collected £170,000 last year 
in liquor duties. The inhabitants of the Bahamas must be 
warm admirers of Prohibition—for America. 


a Committee to inquire into the high cost of workmen’s dwellings. 
The Committee, whose report was published on Monday, had no 
difficulty in finding the reasons why cottages, for instance, 
are costing £1,000 or more. The local authorities had no incentive 
to economy. They were told that their expenditure would be 
limited to the produce of a penny rate, and that the State would 
provide the rest. Naturally enough, they embarked on 
grandiose schemes, regardless of the cost. Further, the Ministry 
sanctioned innumerable building programmes without con- 
sidering whether there was labour enough to carry them out. 
The building trade was overwhelmed with orders which it could 
not execute, and wages and the prices of materials went up by 
leaps and bounds. Dr, Addison displayed as much zeal for 
obtaining new houses—on paper—as he had done, at the 
Ministry of Munitions, for getting shells. But he did not count 
the cost. The country will long have to pay dearly for his 
reckless extravagance. 


Sir Adolph Tuck, addressing the shareholders of his company 
on Wednesday, said that the increased postage on picture 
postcards had reduced the sale by half. Thus the Postmaster- 
General’s expectation of increasing his revenue from postcards 
will be disappointed. Instead of r.ceiving more, by the extra 
halfpenny postage, he will actually receive less than before. 
Meanwhile a flourishing trade has been hard hit, so that the 
income-tax authorities will obtain less from the publishers 
and the retailers, and the public are partly deprived of a 
favourite holiday amusement. If the Post Office were managed 
on commercial principles, its directors would, of course, have 
foreseen these results of a foolish policy, and would have sought 
rather to reduce expenditure than to increase their rates beyond 
the maximum which the public would pay. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88; 
Thursday week, 87}; a year ago, 84{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT THE CENSUS. 


HE census returns, in spite of all disguises, deal with 
one of the most fascinating subjects which it is 
possible for an Englishman to study. They deal not only 
with the increase of population but with the tendency 
of the population to regroup themselves geographically ; 
they are the raw material of prediction about the future 
of the country. We see some towns increasing in size, 
others decreasing; we see centrifugal movement here, 
centripetal movement there. When what is called the 
Industrial Revolution which came with the advent of steam 
was in full swing an inclination became manifest to regard 
the hearts of great cities as mere workshops which men 
should get out of as quickly as possible when the day’s 
work was finished. That tendency has been operating ever 
since, and, in spite of the fact that the latest census deals 
with a period in which the war checked or diverted almost 
every existing habit of the people, the movement away 
from the hearts of great towns has visibly continued. 
The population of Greater London has risen, but in the City 
and the metropolitan boroughs the numbers have become 
smaller. In the past the centvifugal trek has been aided 
by rapid means of transport for conveying people to and 
from their work, but this aid is likely to be enormously 
increased in the future as the development of motor traffic 
on the roads makes distance of less account than it ever was 
before. 

It should be understood that the returns which are 
before us are only provisional, but if we may judge from 

ast experience a more detailed official scrutiny of the 

gures will bring little need for correction. In two impor- 
tant respects “the numbering of the people” in 1921 
has been abnormal. The mortality of the war was bound 
to have a marked effect, and the numbering was done at 
an inconvenient time of year. It is always the object 
of the Registrar-General to take the census in a month 
when the majority of persons may be expected to be 
in their own homes. Unfortunately, this year the census 
had to be postponed owing to the coal strike, and when 
it actually took place a large number of people were 
already making holiday—there seems to be an inclination 
nowadays to take holidays earlier in the summer than 
formerly. The Irish census, of course, was not taken 
at all, for obvious reasons. Although over 600,000 men 
of England, Wales and Scotland were killed in the war 
the population of these countries has risen by nearly two 
millions. Nevertheless, this is a much smaller increase 
than any previously recorded. If emigration had not 
been virtually suspended for several years the increase 
would have been even smaller. A great many persons 
who look at the percentages of increase will, no doubt, 
raise their hands in horror and say that an increase of only 
4.8 per cent. in England and 2.5 per cent. in Scotland means 
that our home race is in danger of coming to a standstill, 
like that of France, or of dying out. In the 1901 to 1911 
period the English increase was 10.4 per cent. and even that 
was lower than any figure previously recorded. But 
reservations and qualifications are emphatically necessary, 
for it is terribly easy to be misled by statistics. 

For one thing, a small percentage of increase on a very 
large population means, of course, a larger total increase 
than is indicated by a high percentage of increase on a very 
much smaller population. Suppose, for example, a town 
with a population of 50,000 that increased by only 3 per 
cent. The total increase of the town would be 1,500 
persons. Whereas if a small town of 3,000 increased by 
8 - cent. the total increase would be only 240 persons. 
When comparing percentages it is always necessary to 
compare the grand totals to which the percentages apply. 
In the full flood of the Tariff Reform movement some of our 
economists used to try to make our flesh creep by telling 
us that the percentage of the increase of German trade was 
extremely high and the percentage of the increase of 
British trade extremely low. But too often there was an 
entire omission to mention the totals of British and German 
trade which were the starting-point of the comparison. 
One might as well have said that the proprietor i tiny 


newspaper and tobacco shop was making his fortune 





| 
because he increased his turnover by 80 per cent., whereas 
one of our mighty stores was being ruined because it 
increase was only about 1} per cent. It is necessary to 
bear another thing in mind. A low birth-rate per family 
does not necessarily imply approaching stagnation of the 
race, for the simple reason that a low birth-rate together 
with an increased number of marriages may easily be the 
equivalent of a high birth-rate with a much lower number of 
marriages. We must not now go again into the problem 
of what is rather stupidly called “race suicide.” It jg 
enough to record the fact that our population is steadily 
increasing. One can say, indeed, more than that. For 
though there was naturally a great drop in the birth-rate 
during the war, in the years since the war there has been q 
very high birth-rate, and that was accompanied in 1996 
and since by an extraordinarily low death-rate. The 
plagues of virulent sickness which succeeded the war have, 
temporarily at all events, worn themselves out, and there 
is now general good health. 

The result of the war is to be seen most markedly perhaps 
in the preponderance of women over men. There are now 
nearly two million more women than men. This disparity, 
which would be inconvenient in any case, is particularly 
inconvenient at present, because most of the men who were 
killed in the war were men of marriageable age. The fact 
is further complicated by the new seriousness and doubtful- 
ness of the old question, “ Can I afford to marry ?”’ Pessi- 
mists will tell us that the nation is in great danger of 
demoralization and decline because the educated classes 
in their straitened circumstances can less and less afford 
to marry, while the uneducated classes are under no greater 
disability than before. We suspect, however, that the 
educated classes will adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions, however stringent they may be. They would be 
poor-spirited lovers who ceased to love because they had 
to live in a cottage! Besides, it is very hazardous to judge 
of the real facts, or the facts which may displace the present 
period of transition, by merely superficial appearances. 
New classes are unceasingly forming beneath the old 
classes—welling up to the top and taking their places, 
If we may judge from the public schools there is a greater 
demand for their sort of education than has ever been 
experienced before. Probably new classes are sending 
their sons to public schools, and the old classes, who 
regard public-school education as a kind of birthright, 
but who can no longer strictly afford it, are still by hook 
or by crook managing to pay for it, generally by inroads 
upon their capital. If the disparity between men and 
women should continue and even become greater, as may, 
of course, happen, the results may be very interesting. 
Within the predictable future there may be a considerable 
majority of women electors. The effect of such a large 
female vote upon public questions, now that women have 
taken their place in the open labour market, may be great. 
But on the whole we venture to think that the results 
will be much less exciting than some people think. The 
study of matriarchy will probably remain a subject strictly 
reserved for the historians of primitive systems. 

Seventy-three per cent. of the population now live in urban 
as distinguished from rural areas. There has been only a 
trifling increase during the last three decades. The rural 
population shows a trifling fall, but this must not be taken 
too literally, as some former rural districts have been 
recently included in the category of urban districts. In any 
case, it seems to be true that the ‘‘rush ” from the villages 
to the towns of thirty years ago has stopped. If the 
country had been able to afford the Corn Production Acts, 
a better system of cultivation with an accompanying 
increase of enlightenment and amenities in the villages 
might have actually drawn people back to the land. That 
was not to be; but we hope that the improvement of 
husbandry, even without State help, will attract people to 
the land and that the right balance between the urban and 
rural populations, which has been lost through several 
generations, will be recovered and maintained. Nor 
may a movement back to the land be helped only by 
improved agriculture. It is obvious that a great many 
manufacturing firms which have had their factories in the 
great towns are moving further afield. They are “ fed 
up” with high rates and taxes, for these things quite 
counterbalance the advantage of being near important 
railways and points of distribution. 
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This movement, like the centrifugal migration of private 
persons from the centres of towns, is helped by the new 
use of the roads. Motor lorries may do work that once 
could be done only by the railways. Further, one cannot 
doubt that a future age will see mechanical power conveyed 
to great distances from generating stations. If so, it 
may be that industrial life will not merely be characteristic 
of cities but will spring up here, there and everywhere. 
Rural East Anglia may become industrialized and do a 

eat Scandinavian and Russian trade. It is appalling to 
think that those who are not yet born may see a factory 
chimney from nearly every “ view point ’—but no, we 
need not even think of that, because if the development 
which we are imagining occurs there will be no factory 


chimneys. 





HOW TO SAVE MILLIONS: SOME SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE NEW COMMITTEE. 


HE Economy Campaign, with that facile abuse of meta- 
phor which is becoming current in political speech, is 
generally associated with an axe. While there can be no 
objection either to economy or to metaphor, it is necessary, 
if we are to have clear thinking in these important 
matters, that each should be used in its proper sphere. 
For our part, if it be necessary to refer to one thing in 
terms of another we prefer to identify economy with a 
wise and careful husbandry, with an efficient pruning and 
planning and laying out, rather than with a ruthless felling 
with axes or an indiscriminate tearing up of roots. 

Speculation has been rife in regard to those services and 
activities of the State which the Sir Eric Geddes Business 
Committee will first cut down. That form of inquiry is 
a necessary outcome of the axe metaphor. It is our 
belief that no less a sum than £200,000,000 of annual 
expenditure could Le saved to this country without dis- 
pensing with a single function of the central Government. 
As to whether these functions are in themselves unneces- 
sary, redundant or useless is, of course, another matter, 
to be canvassed on the merits of each of the functions 
involved. What we are concerned to do here is to point 
out with the greatest emphasis that the whole adminis- 
trative machine should be overhauled before a single one 
of the cogs, wheels, and springs are tampered with. 

To begin with, there are the countless everyday services 
of the Administrative Departments. Here it is incumbent 
on the Committee to see whether these departments cannot 
be brought to inter-working as regards the services which 
they now have in common, but which they now work 
each in their own sphere. Under the present method of 
Parliamentary procedure each Minister’s vote is discussed 
separately and any extraneous consideration, however 
pertinent it may be theoretically, is at once ruled out of 
order in the discussion. A Minister says that a Medical 
Service, or an increased Medical Service, is necessary in 
his Ministry. If he can show that the activities of his 
Ministry necessitate the engagement of a medical staff 
he will get what he wants quite regardless of whether other 
departments have a similar service which might be utilised 
for his purposes. The time has come to consider whether 
votes could not advantageously be taken by services 
instead of by departments. 

Again, the internal organization of the Treasury and 
the Office of Works, those two great departments con- 
cerned in dealing with all the other Ministries, must be 
revised, and be adjusted to the requirements of an age 
when Government activity has reached dimensions for 
which such an organization was not intended. At present 
these two great departments work in water-tight com- 
partments, each compartment dealing with a Ministry. 
There is clearly no common principle guiding the com- 
partments as a whole and co-ordination between them 
might legitimately be described as non-existent. 

Consider the question of buildings. In every district 
each department has its own office. It either builds it or 
leases it. It never combines with other departments. 
The Post Office, the Labour Exchange, the Police Station, 
the Pensions Committee, the County Court, the Office of 
the Surveyor of Taxes, &c., &c.—all these are in different 
buildings and in different parts of the same district. Not 
only is there a lack of combination between the local 
offices of the central departments, but there is no common 





agreement with the locality itself. The first principle, 
therefore, to be arrived at is an understanding between 
the departments—arrived at, if necessary, through the 
medium of the Office of Works—as to what provincial 
buildings each department needs. Secondly, there must 
be a close alliance with the Local Authorities. Distinction, 
of course, must be drawn between such buildings as may 
be required for permanent occupation and such as may 
be required only temporarily. So simple a reform as this 
would save the taxpayer many millions annually; how 
many it would be hazardous to guess. 

Then there are the Medical Services. The Ministry of 
Health, the Home Office, the Ministry of War, the 
Admiralty, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Pensions, to say nothing of the local Police, Lunatic 
Asylums, Boards of Guardians, and other Local Authori- 
ties, maintain their own several medical services quite 
regardless of whether another national or local institution 
has one next door. They have their own separate hos- 
pitals, sometimes their own separate medical boards and 
their own panel doctors. There is no co-ordination 
whatever. The taxpayer and the ratepayer pay ten 
times over for the same service. The moment is par- 
ticularly opportune for some combination between the 
departments, particularly as many of them—the Ministries 
of Health, Labour and Pensions—are engaged upon a 
policy of decentralisation. 

Yet again, there is the anomaly of the Exchequer and 
Audit Department. The Controller and Auditor-General 
is the only officer of State who is appointed by Parliament 
direct. He is so appointed in order that he may be 
responsible to Parliament that money is rightly spent. 
He does not, in reality, satisfactorily fulfil this function 
owing to the constitution of his office, which imposes 
upon him the duty of merely seeing that the proper 
authority is vouched for each item of expenditure. Into 
the region of co-ordination he dare hardly go. But even 
the function that he performs is duplicated in many depart- 
ments. The Ministries of Health, the War Office, the 
Ministry of Pensions, and the Treasury, for instance, 
all have separate audit staffs to check their central and 
local accounts on the same inadequate principle. There 
would seem to be no reason why an Audit Department 
under the Controller and Auditor-General should not, in 
addition to auditing mechanically the public accounts, 
be responsible for the introduction of business-like sug- 
gestion and control. Money spent on audit is never 
wasted. 

In taking three great services of the State—those 
concerned with Health, with Accommodation, and with 
Auditing—we have not been inspired with the idea of 
suggesting a policy, but rather with putting forward some 
considerations which should be worthy of investigation 
by the new Business Committee. Whether or not our 
suggestions are adopted in detail is a matter of small 
moment. But it is not a matter of small moment—on 
the contrary, it is a matter of the most vital importance 
in the present state of our finances—that the main under- 
lying principle of these suggestions should be adopted 
without delay. That main underlying principle is nothing 
more and nothing less than this: the administrative 
machine must be overhauled and put into more efficient 
running condition than it now is. The machine was con- 
structed to serve purposes very remote from those which 
it is now called upon to perform. It was constructed 
when the predominant function of the State was that 
of negative control. Now that the Central Authority is 
becoming an agency of social and philanthropic activity 
on an unprecedented scale, now that the State is pene- 
trating more and more into the private lives of the citizens, 
the old methods of working will not suffice. 

We are aware of objections which may be taken to 
certain of our suggestions. Many people would view 
the proposal to combine and co-ordinate the Medical 
Services as a justification for a great Ministry of Health. 
This is, however, not the case. We hold no brief for the 
Ministry of Health, especially in the straitened condition 
of our finances. That, however, for many years to come 
both the Central Departments and the Local Authorities 
will find it necessary to employ or subsidize the faculty 
on a large scale is beyond dispute. We prefer, in the 
interest of the taxpayer and ratepayer alike, to see thaé 
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neither money nor the good works which it purchases be 
dissipated. 

It might be urged that a centrally constituted authority 
responsible for co-ordinating such a service as Health 
might be ignorant of the precise requirements of other 
departments in regard to specialized work. Our answer 
is that we are dealing not with the service itself, but with 
administration. Moreover, one of the gravest charges 
that is to be brought against the Ministries of Pensions 
and of Health to-day is that they are squandering the 
specialized brains of the doctor, not in the work that he 
has been trained to perform, but in administration. 

Never in the whole course of our history has public 
finance been in such a wretched condition. With the 
multiplication of State activities has come as a natural 
consequence the multiplication of officials concerned in 
dispersing the taxpayer's money. A multiplication of 
State activities might, in certain circumstances, be justified. 
A duplication of State activities can in no circumstances 
be justified. What the State shall or shall not do must 
remain at all times a question of policy. The manner in 
which it shall carry out its policy must at all times be 
determined by an efficient economy. We know from 
experience that if the proposals of the Business Committee 
entail the sacrifice of policy their suggestions will not be 
followed and the Committee will be like many of its 
predecessors. It will begin with an inquiry and end with 
a report. If, however, it concentrates first of all on 
revising and improving the methods of administration it 
will have incurred a debt from the country—which the 
taxpayer will willingly pay. It will have incurred a debt 
of gratitude. 








AMERICA AND THE DRINK QUESTION. 


YHE whole principle of Prohibition will be brought 
again to the test in America if certain enthusiastic 
senators get their way. Last week there was a stormy 
debate, which developed into a sort of demonstration 
against the Anti-Saloon League, when the Prohibitionists 
tried to kill the Stanley amendment to the Campbell- 
Willis Bill. The Stanley amendment makes it: in effect 
legal to manufacture intoxicants in private houses, since 
it denies to agents of the Government the right of entry 
and search without a warrant. According to the Times 
correspondent, a warrant would be granted under the 
amendment only if there were reason to believe that 
liquor was being manufactured “ for sale.” In the debate 
the “ Wets” tried to expand the amendment so as to 
deny the right of search also with respect to motor-cars 
and the persons of citizens. Senator Ashurst, who has 
always voted “dry,” surprised the Senate by declaring 
that he was prepared to knock down any official who 
attempted to search his house or motor-car without a 
warrant. Senator Reed declared that in the facial 
expression of Mr. Volstead, one of the leaders of the 
“ Drys,” he recognized the look which he had been taught 
by pictorial art to associate with the faces of the burners 
of witches, torturers and other fanatics. One is, of 
course, reminded of the famous English saying attributed 
to a Bishop, that he would rather see England free than 
England sober. The revolt in the Senate is undoubtedly 
a pretty formidable move against the Anti-Saloon League, 
and apparently the recalcitrants are strong enough to 
hold up the Campbell-Willis Bill unless the “ Drys ” 
accept the Stanley amendment. This is the first set-back, 
as the Times correspondent says, which the “ Drys ” have 
sufiered since Prohibition became law. 

Meanwhile, an extraordinary conflict of evidence is going 
on as to the working of Prohibition. In English news- 
papers much correspondence is being published on the 
subject. Evidently feeling about Prohibition is again 
being worked up to a white heat. It is very difficult to 
see one’s way through all the hard swearing, but let us take 
as an example of the case against Prohibition the state- 
ments made by Mr. James Barnes in the New York World 
of July 24th. Mr. Barnes says that it is beyond denial 
that anyone who can raise the price can buy alcoholic 
drink—generally of bad quality—in almost every city, 
large town or village. If it is impossible to buy, the 


consumer can, in any case, make his own if he “ cares to 
Apparently a small still can be bought for 


risk it.” 





$$, 


about the same price as a “coffee percolator.” He says 
that every public garage in effect possesses a still or two 
There is not, and cannot be, any law against distilling 
water for electric batteries, and the same apparatus A. 
be used for manufacturing alcohol. Illicit stills, we arg 
told, are found in respectable families which never broke 
the‘ law before Prohibition was introduced. No doubt 
the fact that alcohol is forbidden makes some people 
inordinately desire to drink it, whereas under the old 
conditions they would not have bothered much about it, 

Even if all that Mr. Barnes says is true, however, it need 
not mean the breakdown of Prohibition. No doubt it jg 
in itself a demoralizing thing that respectable people 
should habitually break the law. The danger is that a 
permanent contempt for the law may be fostered. At the 
same time, we suspect that much of what is happening in 
America is inevitable in a period of transition. People 
who have come to think alcohol necessary, or have at 
all events cultivated a decided taste for it, naturally 
cannot give it up without a considerable effort. But it 
must be remembered that the boys and girls who are now 
growing up have not yet cultivated that taste, and it is 
very unlikely that they will cultivate it in the face of very 
great expense and an enormous number. of impediments 
Thus America will probably become very nearly dry, if 
not quite dry, in the course of time. 

That, at least, is what seems likely to happen unless 
we are to assume that the American people, after accepting 
Prohibition by a decided majority, are going to repeal it. 
For our part, we cannot think that they will. It is not 
easy for people in this country to understand the reality 
of the American motive behind Prohibition, because we 
have nothing here quite like the American saloons. The 
worst kind of saloon in America is the home of all license, 
crime and riot. It is because drink seems to be inseparable 
from these deplorable conditions that a vast number of 
decent people in America, who in ordinary circumstances 
would never have wanted to put a ban upon drink, 
have become Prohibitionists. They are not so much 
against drink as against what may be called the saloon 
spirit. This fact is only the most important incident 
in the general dissimilarity between the drinking habits 
of Americans and Englishmen. In Britain there is what 
might be called an art of drinking. A great many educated 
Englishmen find great pleasure in being connoisseurs of 
wine ; they make their study of it a pastime and almost 
an intellectual pleasure. They like to think that they can 
detect a particular year’s vintage by the taste without 
having been told the date, and though they are frequently 
(perhaps nearly always) wrong, they find it just as agree- 
able to deliver an opinion on wine as to pronounce a 
verdict upon a picture, a book or a play. In America, 
although there are, of course, exceptions, the drinking 
habit as we know it in Britain among educated people 
is uncommon. In hotels, before Prohibition came, you 
would seldom see people drinking wine at meals. The 
men might drink cocktails before dinner, and flee to the 
bar immediately after dinner for another drink, but 
meditative, reflective and critical drinking was not the 
habit. Nor would you often see in America a figure like 
that discreet English waiter who bears into a_ public 
dining-room a bottle of wine still covered with its cellar 
dust and lying on its side in a wicker basket—a waiter 
who moves with measured tread lest he disturb the precious 
contents. 

In any case the American people accepted Prohibition 
by a voluntary vote. Unless they change their minds 
it will become a reality in the course of time, for they 
are not cynical or inefficient. When America becomes 
dry in fact as well as in law, the absence of a Drink Bill 
will make her a far more formidable trade competitor 
than ever before. This is a fact which ought to be borne 
in mind, though we know perfectly well that Prohibition 
could never be introduced in this country unless it were 
imposed by the voters upon themselves, as has been done 
in America. No doubt it is true that, even though 
intoxicating drink should for all practical purposes dis- 
appear from America, a comparatively large number of 
people would still spend money upon some form of narcotic. 
The use of narcotics seems to prevail all over the world. 
If a man does not drink intoxicants he may chew betel 
nut, or drink a stupefying amount of coffee like some 
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Turks, or chew tobacco or gum. When particular forms 
of narcotic are prohibited by a Government, or are made 
too expensive for ordinary people to buy, other forms 
are invented. The present relatively high cost of even 
peer in this country has, no doubt, already caused poor 
persons to revive old kinds of drjnk. The present writer 
has read and been told, though he must confess that the 
language of his informers has been exceedingly vague, that 
villagers in England have taken again to making a con- 
coction which they call “ bee wine.” The more ignorant 
seem to believe that the wine is made by insects which, 
according to the superstition, have such a high power of 
reproduction that they multiply indefinitely. T hus, appar- 
ently, if you start with one bottle of bee wine you need 
not ‘stop short of a million ! Perhaps some of our readers 
could throw some light upon this odd subject. We 
imagine that what is being used is some vegetable or herb 
which, when treated according to the directions (whatever 
they may be), has a certain power of fermentation. 

But even a general resort to narcotics of some kind is 
a very different thing from a modern national Drink Bill. 
Ve would advise our readers to require a good deal more 
evidence before they believe either that Prohibition in 
America is about to collapse of its own weight or that 
Americans will go back on their decision. Great though 
the effect of absolute Probibition in America would be 
upon the trade relations of the world, we do not see, largely 
because of the differences in habit which we have already 
described, any prospect whatever of this country following 
suit. It is conceivable that Prohibition might eventually 
become a woman’s question here, and that a majority in 
favour of it would carry the day. If this majority were 
known to be a majority entirely through the woman’s 
vote, and the men voters felt resentful, elements of 
political instability might appear in the State. But we 
need not think of imaginary and very distant dangers. 
Only one thing is certain, and that is that unless Pro- 
hibition is accepted here by a majority of the people 
of their own free wili it will never come. 





LABOUR'S AWAKENING. 
SIGNIFICANT manifesto, headed “A Call to 
Labour,” was issued last week by a group of 

Members, including old and trusted trade union leaders 
like Mr. Barnes, Mr. G. H. Roberts, Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
Mr. Seddon and Mr. C. B. Stanton, as well as Mr. Clem 
Edwards and other representatives of the National 
Democratic Party who are the true friends of the trade 
union movement. They warned the trade unions, as 
we did a few weeks ago, that they must choose between 
industrial and political action. The signatories pointed 
out that, by the intrigues of a minority, trade unions 
had been diverted from their true functions and used 
for political ends. The minority sought to make it 
appear that everyone holding a trade union card believed 
in the socialization of all industries. The minority had 
gone so far, last year, as to induce the Trade Union 
Congress and the Labour Party to set up a “ Council 
of Action,” which was to order a general strike if the 
Government, representing the vast majority of the 
electorate, did not do its bidding in a matter of foreign 
policy. The signatories of the manifesto said plainly 
that trade unionism had been degraded and enfeebled 
by such tactics, and that it was high time to return to 
the saner methods of the past. 

It is abundantly clear, as Mr. Barnes and his colleagues 
pointed out, that the advocates of class war who still 
dominate trade union councils have not benefited the 
working man or the working woman. These revolution- 
aries have promoted innumerable strikes and kept the 
country in a continual uproar. The Labour Gazelte for 
August estimates that during the first seven months of 
this year working men lost 84,000,000 days of employment 
—and the wages which they might have earned—owing 
to trade disputes, which were for the most part deliberately 
encouraged by the extremists. Nothing was gained by 
those strikes; the result was a dead loss to all concerned. 
The inevitable decline of wages from the high war level 
was not arrested. According to the Labour Gazette, the 
net amount of weekly wages was reduced between January 


and July by about £2,800,000 for 5,690,000 workpeople, 





and very few indeed obtained increases.. Furthermore, 
the percentage of trade unionists out of work, which 
in pre-war days seldom exceeded 3, rose rapidly this 
year from 6 in January to 23 in June, and even now 
stands at 16. The figures, to any discerning reader, reflect 
the misery and despair that these incessant and purposeless 
strikes have brought to millions of working-class homes. 
There is no sadder sight than the long lines of unemployed 
people waiting at the ill-named “ Employment Exchanges ” 
to receive their weekly doles, especially if one remembers 
that most of them might be at work and earning an honest 
living if their trade unions were more wisely led. Class 
war and “ direct action” have megely intensified the ill 
effects of the economic collapse following the world- 
war, and made it harder for us to recover our former 
prosperity. 

We are glad to note signs of a reaction in the Labour 
Party against the Bolshevik element. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, writing in the Independent Labour organ 
Forward last week, declared that the Bolsheviks were 
largely to blame for the Russian famine :— 


“Whoever throws the old world out of gear as a preliminary 
to making it a new one may succeed in the end (though Com- 
munism certainly will not), but in the meantime they will 
a famine and plague as the first certain result of their 
efforts. 


Ner are only the Bolsheviks losing their popularity in 
Labour circles. The Morning Post has quoted from the 
Railway Review a pungent article in which Councillor 
Tom Kirk, of West Ham, declares, with some reason, 
that “the Labour movement suffers to-day from an 
invasion of high-brows” who “consider themselves 
privileged to show Labour how to do it.” Some of these 
so-called “intellectuals” are among the most ardent 
promoters of strikes, from which they have nothing to 
lose; and it must not be forgotten that cold-blooded 
doctrinaires of their type are responsible for the ruin 
of Russia. We must draw attention also to the speech 
of last week in which Mr. Clynes, as president of the 
National Federation of General Workers, plainly admitted 
that “the belief that the strike weapon could accomplish 
anything had receded.” Mr. Clynes denounced in set 
terms the “ would-be ” Labour leaders who incited their 
followers to extreme courses, and who vilified colleagues 
with more sense and more moderation. While Mr. Clynes 
professed his belief in the “ national ownership of essential 
national services,” he insisted that such a change must be 
brought about by ordinary political methods; “ men 
would not engage in a risky strike fight for anything for 
which they were not ready to vote.” If Mr. Clynes 
and other relatively moderate men could dissociate 
the Labour Party from the policy of “ Direct Action,” 
they would do their followers and the country a real 
service. 

It is pitiful to think of the opportunities that British 
industry is wasting while the Labour leader; persist in 
stirring up one dispute after another rather than face the 
facts. As the writer of a notable article in the new number 
of the Round Table points out, Great Britain exists as a 
great industrial community by her foreign trade. Without 
that trade we could not support our dense population. 
Half our food and three-quarters of our raw materials 
come from oversea. To buy them, we must export manu 
factured goods in large quantities. But we cannot sell 
our manufactures abroad at any price which we choose 
to fix. The price is determined by competition in the 
world market, and if we cannot sell at that price with a 
profit our export trade will cease and we shall starve. 
These are elementary truths, but they seem to be ignored 
—in public—by most Labour politicians. The problem, 
then, for the trade unions is not to exact the highest rates 
of wages in accordance with some arbitrary standard—of 
“cost of living” with a bonus—but rather to obtain the 
highest rates of wages that can be paid and yet permit 
the employers to compete on favourable terms in foreign 
markets. Take the case of the coal and the steel trades. 
According to the Economist the labour cost of a ton of 
British coal is nearly 25s., and the total cost about 35s. 
But the labour cost of a ton of American coal is about 7s., 
and the total cost about 10s. British coke costs more than 
30s. a ton to produce, but American coke can be sod at 
a profit at 12s. a ton, “ Both German and American 
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iron is being produced at a less inclusive cost—ore, fuel 
and labour—than a ton of British iron costs for fuel alone.” 
Thus we find that German steel billets are being offered 
in London at £8 a ton, while British steel billets cost £10 10s. 
Obviously the labour cost of our coal and of our steel and 
iron is excessive, and must be reduced if we are to have 
any chance of competing with America and Germany 
in foreign markets. The world’s demand for steel is 
immense, and our great steel trades might be well employed 
for years to come in supplying that demand if we could 
cealese the steel at a price comparable to that of our 
competitors. As it is, the engineering and . hipbuild- 
ing trades are suffering more than any other 
industry from unemployment, and the high rates of 
Wages are preventing any recovery. 

The time has come for trade unionists to realize that 
they cannot maintain their standard of living by merely 
insisting on rates of wages which are economically impos- 
sible. The Round Table writer defines the conditions 
of prosperity as “ work, efficiency, enterprise and saving 
for investment.” He puts hard work first, because it is 
the fundamental condition of existence. All classes, 
we fear, took it for granted that peace would mean a general 
relaxation of effort. The principle of “ ca’ canny ” was 
not confined, by any means, to the workshops. But 
sane men ought by now to see the folly of expecting the 
country to recover from a long and arduous war if they do 
not work at least as hard as they did before the war. 
Some are still afflicted by the crazy notion that there is only 
a certain amount of work to be done, and that each man 
should be careful to do as little as possible in return for his 
wages lest he deprive a comrade of his fair share. Nothing 
could be more absurd, more dishonest, or more ruinous to 
the individual and to the community. The fact is, as the 
Round Table says, that “ probably nine-tenths of mankind’s 
annual needs in food, clothing and amusements are pro- 
duced by work in the years in which they are consumed and 
that only one-tenth is accumulated in the form of property.” 
The man who deliberately restricts his efforts is depriving 
himself and his fellows of part of the goods and services 
that he and they might enjoy. If we are to encourage 
efficiency, enterprise and saving, we must, of course, put 
aside all thought of nationalization, which is wasteful and 
incompetent, still more of Socialism and Bolshevism, 
which are purely destructive. The ideal to be aimed at 
is to increase and cheapen production, so that we may have 
more to consume and may also recover and enlarge our 
foreign trade. It will then be found that real wages— 
measured by the goods which they will purchase—will 
increase. The insistence on nominally high rates of wages 
which are offset by high prices has led the trade unionist 
hopelessly astray. 

These ends cannot be attained by olass-war. Prosperity 
can only come by co-operation between Capital and Labour, 
employer and employed. We should be slow to attribute 
all the blame for industrial unrest to one side alone. There 
have been and still are many unwise employers, as well as 
unwise trade union leaders. But we are bound to say that 
employers as a class have, of late, shown a very much more 
reasonable spirit and we believe that they would welcome 
any conciliatory move that the trade union leaders might 
care to make. Even during the past few stormy months 
employers and employed in a good many important indus- 
tries have found means of settling their differences amicably 
and arranging for the reductions of war-wages that had 
become necessary. This change for the better would be 
hastened if the trade union leaders would throw their 
influence on the side of conciliation and co-operation, and 
definitely discard the evil doctrines that have been 
imported from Germany and Russia for the purpose of 
sowing confusion among us. 





A CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 
T began with a friend of mine, who, finding himself 
with more leisure time on his hands than he had 
enjoyed since the war, took up the study of animal names 
in Hiawatha. This led to various inquiries from museum 
authorities and others concerning the nomenclature of 
the fauna of Canada, and the further we pushed our 
inquiries the more intricate grew the labyrinth in which 
we were involved. 





Few countries are so well equipped as is Ca. 
the confusion and heodidenmeat off e layman Pe: Hag 
He finds that, in the matter of names, there are wodiens 
schools in England—to begin with. He finds the same 
state of affairs in the United States. The early settlers 
who gave English names haphazard to the birds and 
beasts on this continent (North America), appear to have 
been singularly unobservant, to have named certain 
species from some fanciful and quite superficial resem. 
blance to a totally different species in Europe, and to 
have failed altogether, in some cases, to recognize identical 
species where such do occur. 

The French settlers were responsible for very much the 
same trouble, in the Province of Quebec especially. To 
make matters worse, the Indian names varied, as wag 
to be expected, with different localities and the dialects 
peculiar thereto. 

The general tendency, even among naturalists, to-day 
seems to be to encourage, as far as possible, the use of 
simple English names for ordinary colloquial purposes— 
which is what the average layman specially desiderates. 
And this is precisely where the trouble begins for the 
average amateur. Take first the case of the birds, 
The ruffed grouse is called indiscriminately “ willow 
grouse,” “ partridge,” and even, in some parts, “ pheasant.” 
The cormorant is known as the “ black loon,” “ crow- 
duck,” and “ rubber-neck,” from the manner in which it 
can distend the neck in the act of swallowing. The grebes 
are popularly lumped together under the name of “ hell- 
divers.” The “ migratory thrush” is universally called 
the “robin.” The pileated woodpecker used to be known 
by the rather pretty onomatopeic name of “ wood-wale.” 
The peregrine falcon (Falco peregrinus anatum) is here the 
“duck hawk.” Cranes and herons are hopelessly mixed 
up; and, worse still, throughout the West the sandhill 
crane is called the “wild turkey.” The red-headed 
Canadian turkey-buzzard is a “ vulture,” and the carrion 
crow in the South is a “ black vulture.” The “ mudhen” 
(gallinule) is also designated the “ rice-bird,” suggesting 
the idea that it is a delicacy which it emphatically is not. 
Similarly, the Pacific eider is locally known as the “ canvas- 
back”; while his plumage is perhaps even more like 
rough canvas than is that of his celery-fed congener further 
East, he certainly would not be so much in demand in a 
New York restaurant. The Canada goose, the “ honker” 
of the West, is commonly known throughout Quebec as 
the “ Outarde,” which is European French for “ bustard.” 
It happened recently that formal notices of certain changes 
in the close season for various birds were issued by the 
Government and placarded about the country. Included 
among them was the “ Outarde.”” Shortly afterwards an 
official, finding them exposed for sale during the pro- 
hibited season in the city of Quebec, entered the shop 
and charged the proprietor with infringing the law. The 
latter retorted by impugning the correctness of the name, 
and the notices had to be recalled and amended by the 
addition of the name “ Bernache” in parentheses. But, 
according to the dictionaries, the word “ Bernache” is 
the same as our “ barnacle” or “ bernacle,” which is a 
brant and therefore much smaller than the Canada goose, 
besides being exclusively a salt-water bird. The white- 
fronted goose is called a “ brant” in the Mississippi valley 
and a “wavey” in Oregon. Now “wavey”’ is the 
‘““wa-wa” of Hiawatha, which is properly pronounced 
‘* way-way ” and not “ wah-wah.” 

“ Bobolink ” is the popular name for what was originally 
called the “ rice troopial.” In the same way “ whip-poor- 
will ” has supplanted “ Carolina nightjar.” The “ flicker " 
used to be the “ golden-winged woodpecker.” The 
“thrasher ” is short for “ferruginous thrush,” and “ chick- 
adee” is more melodious than “ black-capped titmouse.” 
The goldfinch is “ wild canary,” or, more simply, “ canary.” 
The “tyrant flycatcher” has been cut down to the more 
prosaic ‘ king-bird.” The pectoral sandpiper is always 
known as the “jack snipe.” The “ blackbird” in this 
country is the common name for the bronzed grackle, 
although Mr. Thompson Seton notes that an intelligent 
small boy of his acquaintance preferred to speak of it as 
the “ fantail blackbird.” 


The case of the mammals is just as bad. The late 


D. G. Elliot deemed it necessary systematically to coin 
English names for most of the American forms, considering 
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it desirable to provide every single species and sub- 
species with a vernacular form. The result, as the 
Journal of Mammalogy points out, was deplorable. Here 
are a few instances picked at random from a list quoted : 
“The irrational shrew,” “the graceful bat,” “the cap- 
tious harvest mouse,” “the beautifully garbed chip- 
munk,” “the cunning red-backed vole,” “the sand- 
frequenting pocket gopher,” “the autocrat timber wolf,” 
“the happy chipmunk,” “the curtailed fox,” “ the 
degenerate otter.” 

Even had these names conformed better with the 
requirements of Mr. Thompson Seton—viz., that they 
should be short and pat, monosyilabic if possible, other- 
wise accented on the first syllable, and different from 
other names—the attempt was foredoomed to failure, 
for the simple reason that other appellations had taken 
root already, and that these varied hopelessly in different 
districts. For instance, the pocket gopher is called a 
salamander in Florida. The moose in Canada is the elk 
(elgr) in Norway and other countries. The elk in Canada 
is synonymous to-day with the wapiti, who is the king of 
the Red Deer tribe. But “ wapiti” is a Cree word and 
means “ white sheep.”” The misnomer, as I am informed 
by Major Allan Brooks, the well-known animal painter, 
is due to the fact that Sir John Richardson asked the 
Crees what animal they knew which most resembled the 
caribou. They replied “ wapatcka” (the final a is almost 
mute), meaning the white mountain sheep or goat. Sir 
John, who had never seen the wild sheep, imagined that 
the name indicated the North American stag, and 
the error has been perpetuated. “ Apiti-atcka ”—* little 
goat "—* antelope.” “ Apitimosos ”—* little moose ”— 
“ caribou.” 

The French word “ élan,” used sometimes for the moose, 
is akin to “elk,” though more closely so to the African 
“eland.” The common French-Canadian designation for 
the moose is, of course, “JV orignal,” an Indian word. 
To cap the climax, “elk” appears also to be the name 
of a species of wild swan. 

The striped chipmunk is called by the Québecois “le 
suisse,” apparently from a fancied resemblance to the 
gorgeously attired beadle who mounts guard at church 
doors in Old France. 

The main difference between a hare and a rabbit is 
popularly supposed to be that the latter burrows and 
produces its young naked and blind, while the former 
couches above ground and its young are born with their 
fur coats on. This may be the reason why there are no 
rabbits (properly so called) in Canada. But you would 
much astonish the average Canadian if you told him so. 
For the “lepus Americanus,” who resembles the “ blue ” 
hare of Scotland and Ireland, is universally known as the 
“rabbit” in the West and as “le lapin” in Quebec. 
The “book name” for the “jack rabbit” is “jackass 
hare,” while the “ varying hare” has to be content with 
the more homely title of “‘ snowshoe rabbit.” 

The “nephitic weasel” is the “skunk” in the ver- 
nacular, the “ Alaskan sable” in the fur-trade, the 
“ putois”’ in more polite French society, and the “ béte 
puante”’ among the habitants. The bay lynx is more 
simply the “ bob-cat ” to-day, and the bighorn, or moun- 
tain sheep (Argali of the books), is just plain “ sheep ” 
in and about the Rockies. 

Of course, when these names have once become firmly 
rooted in the soil, it is hopeless to try to change them, 
and the naturalists of to-day seem to be agreed that in 
this case vox populi is vox dei, and that the vernacular name 
is often more expressive and more useful than the scientific 
or literary form. Even the “ American robin” has at 
last asserted its title to a definite place in the scientific 
lists. In fact, the wheel has gone round full circle, for 
Major Allan Brooks relates that, while he was in England 
during the war, he heard many Americans and some 
Canadians remark, on seeing our English robin: “ For 
Heaven’s sake! Look at what they call a robin over 
here! Suppose they call him a robin because he’s got a 
red breast.” And yet again: “ They’ve got queer ideas 
about birds over here. The bird they call a blackbird 
sings.” Whereas a mounted policeman, a new arrival in 
Canada, is reported to have said: “Sure it’s a great 
country. Look at the fine fat robins they have.” 

QUEBEC. 





DEPORTMENT AND CRICKET. 


Sr old gentlemen—my contemporaries—-who during 

the last few weeks have been deploring the deteriora- 
tion of the manners of youth have set my wits working 
against my will. I really would rather not trouble myself 
about their published plaints, except just to agree with 
them, and with all those who have gone before us, that 
D2portment is not so good as it was, and that we can see 
and foresee only progeniem vitiosiorem. Every father 
has frequent occasion to tell every son, “ Bear your body 
more seeming.” This led me in my youth to accumulate 
Manuals of Conduct, which have long served their purpose 
and left me in despair. Not piety, Sut curiosity, has led 
me to take them down in my nonage; and a glance at 
two of them kindles in me also a desire to testify. For 
great is the company of the prophets. Ducdame, ducdame, 
all over fifty ! 

The main lines of predication and prediction were set 
out when my particular friend, born, like me, in the ’fifties, 
delivered himself on the subject of tenue in relation to 
cricket-matches and such. The collocation reminded me 
that in the year 1858 (the year in which one or other of 
us was born) a publishing firm, which grew with years to 
present greatness, produced a twenty-ninth edition of 
Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society, by one ‘Aywyés, 
hints originally hinted and printed in 1836, but now revised 
(with additions) by a Lady of Rank; and that Lord Chester- 
field in his day had something to say about cricket and 
minor moralities to the Mr. Stanhope for whom his lordship 
was responsible. This is what my father was told in the 
1858 book and in twenty-eight editions before that :— 

“Never affect the ruffianly style of dress, unless, as some 
excuse, you hold a brilliant position in Society ; but if 
you have no such pretensions, let your costume be as unostenta- 
tious as possible, lest people only remark that your dress is as 
coarse as your mind.” 

“ Ruffianly ’” must be construed as in 1836-58; and we 
young gentlemen of later generations at Oxford and Cam- 

ridge, with our amazing waistcoats and blazers, must be 
taken to have held a position in society brilliant enough 
to justify our love for violent colour effects in dress, and 
to have established us, as to our minds, at our own 
valuation. 

But what, I wonder, does my old friend do with his 
hat when he goes out to dinner? His father told him that 

** Men of fashion invariably take their hats into the drawing: 
room, where they are left when people go to dinner, and whence 
they are removed by the servants and placed in the ante-room 
or vestibule.” 

Nor is he superior to the pleasures of tobacco; but I am 
quite sure that he does not always smoke in decorous 
seclusion. Yet he was thus adjured :— 

** If you are so unfortunate as to have contracted the low habit 
of smoking, be careful to practise it under certain restrictions. 
. . . Smoking in the streets or in a tlseatre is only practised by 
shop-boys, pseudo-fashionables—and the SWELL MOB.” 

And when he has left his hat in the proper place, and sits 
at meat, he will surely remember what is expected of him 
in the usages of the table :— 


[Much, in italics, ia 


“Do not pick your teeth much at table. 
Tarts 


good.] Eat peas with a dessert spoon ; and curry also. 
and puddings are to be eaten with a spoon.” 

Curry? Yes. But peas, tarts, and puddings? In these 
days of four-pronged forks? No. I will doas I like; and 
so does my friend. Some years ago a Lady of Title fright- 
ened us both very much by denouncing in a printed book 
the use of even a silver knife in eating fish; but the club 
which we affect upholds the custom ; and it is a very old 
club—indeed, so old that it is said that a member has been 
known to be dead in the Silent Writing Room for three 
days before anyone noticed him. 

It is hard to believe that my friend shares all the 
regrets of Ladies of Rank and Ladies of Title in respect 
of the decay of the customs of our liberal ancestors ; for, 
not so long ago, 

“If there be not any napkins, a man has no alternative but 
to use the table-cloth . unless (as many do) he prefers his 
pocket-handkerchief.” 

“T cannot sing the old songs,’ nor can I dance the new 
dances. But will my old friend resolve my perplexities, 
as a Praiser of the Past, by arbitrating between what his 
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great-grandfather was told in 1774, and his grandfather 
and father in 1836-58! Mr. Stanhope was given to 
understand that 

“In dancing tho motion of the arms should be particularly 
attended to, as these decide a man’s being genteel or otherwise, 
more than any other part of the body. If a man dances from 
the waist upwards, wears his hat well, and moves his head pro- 
perly, he dances well.” 

But my father, and my grandfather before him, were told :— 

“ Dance quietly ; do not kick and caper about, nor sway your 
body to and fro. Dance only from the hip downwards, and lead 
the lady as lightly as you would tread a measure with a spirit of 
gossamer,” 

On the merits of the ballroom gymnastics performed by 
my children I dare express no opinion, Non ragioniam di 
lor. But, for a period at all events, I understand that the 
models supplied by Liberia and Sierra Leone combined 
and confused all the motions condemned in 1774 as well as 
in 1836 and 1858, But I never stay later in the ballroom 
than midnight. 

I have, however, almost forgotten the subject of games, 
which was very much in my mind when I sat down to 
ruminate with my old friend on our lost youth and the 
times before. I know he plays golf, and I know he abets 
the Daily Press in its inordinate devotion to professional 
sports, and that he even takes his daughters for a round on 
the links as well as (top-hatted himself and otherwise 
pleno ficu) to Lord’s. But he has conveniently forgotten 
the paternal warning :— 

“Making the sports of the field the topics of conversation 

in female society will subject a man to the imputation of having 
& very mauvais ton.” 
Ner will the top-hat and the morning-coat be a sufficient 
excuse for him when he compares notes hereafter in 
fields Elysian with his fellow-censor, Lord Chesterfield, 
who says :— 

* A gentleman always attends even to the choice of his amuse- 
ments. If at cards, he will not play at cribbage, all-fours, or putt ; 
or, in sports of exercise, be seen at skittles, football, leap-frog, 
cricket, driving of coaches, &c., for he knows that such an 
imitation of the manners of the mob will indelibly stamp him 
with vulgarity.” 

Be seen at it, mind! Not even if (like our grandfathers) he 
plays in a top-hat. 

But the more things change, the more they are the same. 
The wheel sometimes comes full circle. You may say what 
you like about the world standing still; e pur si muove, 
if only to its former position. We are back again at the 
Twopenny Post, and people still grudge their tuppences :-— 

“Do not abuse the advantage of a ‘twopenny post’ by 
making people pay the postage of letters on your own business 
merely, and transmitted through such a channel entirely for 
your convenience, by saving the trouble of sending a servant. 
- +» « Depend upon it, the most ‘tiffy’ people will not be 
very much offended at the postage being paid.” 

It is true. They will not. 

Let me conclude with an excerpt from ’Ayeys, which 
will convey almost as many morals as you like -— 

* An unfortunate Clerk of the Treasury, who, because he was 
in receipt of a good salary, besides being a ‘ triton amongst the 
minnows’ . . . fancied himself a great man, dined at the 
B f S——-k Club, where he sat next to a noble Duke, who, 
desirous of putting him at ease with himself, conversed freely 
with him, yet probably forgot even the existence of such a person 
half an hour afterwards. Meeting his Grace in the street some 
days after, and encouraged by his previous condescension, the 
hero of the quill, bent on claiming his acquaintance, accosted 
him in a familiar ‘* hail-fellow-well-met-ish’ manner—‘ Ah, 
my Lord, how d’ye do?’ The Duke looked surprised. ‘ May 
I know, sir, to whom 1 have the honour of speaking ?’ said his 
Grace, drawing up. ‘Oh! why—don’t you know? We dined 
together at the B. S. Club the other evening! I’m Mr. Timms 
of the Treasury !!’ ‘ Then,’ said the Duke, turning on his heel, 
‘Mr. Timms of the Treasury, I wish you a good morning.’ ” 








Now, this enables a poor, ordinary Civil servant (eccomi/), 
a minnow, to point out that the Treasury, even in 1836-58 
(through twenty-eight editions), looked very carefully 
after itself in respect of emoluments, and had acquired, 
even in the world’s infancy, its famous tritonian “* manner ” 
(cruelly likened by a sufferer to the manner of “ gilded 
butlers ”); and to note that dukes of those days gave 
themselves airs which in later times descended to lower 
ranks of the nobility; and to remark that there is not 
much to choose between the bad manners of bounders, be 
they marquesses or “ heroes of the quill,” in any age. 
Umbraticus, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 





BETTER MARKETS—A RALLY IN RAILWAYS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—If from time to time I should turn aside from 
fundamental matters affecting the financial and economic 
conditions of the country, such, for example, as the extraya- 
gance in national expenditure and the uneconomic 
wage as affecting our industrial activities, to the more 
immediate developments of the hour affecting Stock 
Exchange and other financial affairs, you will not imagine 
that I do not consider these fundamentals as bound 
ultimately to prove the prime factor in the situation. 
It has to be recognized, however, that in between the sure, 
if slow, working of the chief factors come others which 
undoubtedly for a time sway the course of markets, 
Thus, in my letter of a month ago, I stated that while 
taking a cautious and even serious view of the outlook 
over a prolonged period, I considered that there were 
factors likely to operate in the near future calculated to 
cause an improvement in the better-class securities. That 
was on July 20th, and a comparison of present prices of 
British Funds and Home Corporation stocks with that 
date will show a general, if slight, improvement, while 
the outstanding feature of the last few days has been a 
sharp rally in English Railway Ordinary stocks. 

The firmness of markets as a whole during the past 
month has been the more noteworthy in view of the holiday 
season and the profound anxiety with regard to Ireland. 
For the steadiness of British Funds and other gilt-edged 
stocks the lower Bank Rate is no doubt partly responsible, 
while the rally in Home Rails is directly traceable to 
Government decontrol. This proved a signal for an 
immediate revival of speculative buying, the market 
being favoured by three main considerations. In the 
first place, prices previous to the date of decontrol 
(August 15th) had fallen almost to a record low level. 
In the second place, the supply of stock is short. In the 
third place, although it is true that decontrol will bring 
to the Railroad managements difficult problems owing to 
high prices of coal and labour, the very uncertainties of 
the future increase for the moment the speculative possi- 
bilities. Moreover, decontrol has been immediately 
followed by a display of activity in the direction of 
improved train service and the revival of week-end fares 
and excursion trips. True that the facilities are by no 
means up to the pre-war standard, but the spirit displayed 
tends to increase the feeling that perhaps Home Rails 
offer at least a sporting chance to the speculative investor. 
In view, therefore, of this revived interest in a market so 
long neglected, and, indeed, so long associated with invest- 
ment losses, it may be of interest to record in the following 


' . . . 
table the highest and lowest prices of some of the leading 


stocks during the past ten years, the remarkable rally 
of the past week, and the yield to the investor at present 
prices in the case of a few of the leading stocks :— 


Orprnary STOCKS. 


1911-21 
Aug. 16, Present Rise on — — 

1921. Price. Week. Highest. Lowest. 
Caledonian Defd. .. 5% .. 6G} .. & » 28 .. 8 
G. EasternOr. =... 263 28} 18 4. 79h 1. 245 
G. North. Defd. .. 234 .. 26 .. 2§ .. SOP§ .. 22h 
Great Western a “SE ‘as OE eer e- 136 -. 57} 

Lancs. & Yorks. .. 45 .. 48 . 3 oo 1048 2. 
L. Brighton Defd. .. 37 .. 404 .. S$ .. 113% 5} 

North-West’n. ia 5 ~~ Bs 6 os S08 «« SB 
Metropolitan sn =e. * 254 . $ . 75% .. 193 
Midland Defd. cs ER 444. 34... TW .. 35; 
N. Brit. Defd. os 9}. 104 . ie « SS Re 94 
N. Eastern -. 69 Th. -« 2 .. 139 e- 634 
8S. East. Defd. io es 23%. 3 ‘ 73h 2. 16} 

Last two 
d-yearly 

Price. Divide nds, xi ld. a 
Gt. Eastern .. =. = 28h iw“etit SB ‘ 819 3 
Gt. Northern Defd. .. 26 bid 2? ae 10 ll G 
Gt. Western .. ‘a 71 - 74 J 10 4 38 
Lancs. & Yorks. 7 48 ‘ 43 = 9 2 3 
L. Brighton Defd. .. 40} oe 4} “ 1l 2 3 
L. & S.W. Defd. R 20 ae 2 ae 10 O O 
London & N.W. ie 72 as 7 . 914 6 
Midland Defd. oe 44} - 4} int 911 O 
N. Brit. Defd. os 104 iva 1} wr 11 18 v 
N. Eastern .. os 71 aia 74 ns 10 4 3 
8S. Eastern Defd. oe 234 on 2 ‘nia 10 12 9 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that although there has 
been a sharp rally in prices, present quotations show a 
terrible fall from the highest points of the past decade, 
while I do not doubt many of your older readers know from 
painful experience that if the review extended over 
twenty instead of ten years the débdcle revealed would 
be even greater. Interesting, however, as may be the 
survey of past events, you will no doubt be more con- 
cerned that I should give my view ag to the likelihood of 
the recovery so far established going further—as to whether, 
in fact, the Home Railway Market offers at the present 
moment a suitable channel for safe investment. 

As I have already explained, it is the very uncertainty 
with regard to the future of the Ordinary stocks which is 
helping to stimulate a revival in speculative activity, 
and that is only another way of affirming the necessity 
for caution so far as the ordinary investor is concerned. 
We know that for the past two years railway stocks in 
many instances would have gone dividendless but for the 
millions in Government subsidies, and while it is true 
the companies have to receive some further large sums 
from the Government in the shape of compensations, it 
must be assumed that the money will be used for better- 
ments rather than for dividends. Decontrol will not 
at once, if ever, bring down railway expenses to the pre-war 
level, though some moderate reduction in wages and 
materials may be possible in the future, while it is con- 
ceivable that freed from Government control the railways 
may find an ultimate return to prosperity along the lines 
of a successful repopularizing of railway travel with the 
community. Meanwhile, however, the intending investor 
will be very much in the dark as to the progress of events, 
for he will not for some time to come have even the weekly 
traffics to guide him, for, if they were furnished, they would 
be comparatively valueless because of the impossibility 
of making comparison with a year ago. 

Nor, of course, can it be forgotten that labour has 
been the bogy in the railway industry for years past, 
and while the outlook in that respect is undoubtedly 
brighter, it is to be feared that it will be a long time before 
the spectre will cease to haunt the holders of Railway 
Ordinary stocks. Another factor which must be borne 
in mind is that for some time to come demands for 
capital in every form of industry will be great, and this, 
in its turn, means that the interest yield offered to investors 
tions will be high, so that it is not to the 


in many dire 
alone that the investor will have to turn 


railway section 
for good yields. 

Nevertheless, it can be admitted that in the very high 
yields offered on some of the stocks shown in the foregoing 
table there is what might be termed a good margin for 
speculative risks, and that I think should be the main 
point affecting individual decision with regard to purchases 
In other words, should the present 
speculative for at present the dealings are 
almost entirely professional—result in an immediate further 
substantial advance beyond the level shown in the fore- 
going tables, the investor might well hesitate, because 
most of these professional operators are likely to take 
quick profits, and should the public buying be small 
prices may prove as sensitive to realizing sales as they 
have been to speculative purchases. On the other hand, 
should the immediate rise not be excessive, there is the 
cardinal fact that prices are not far from the lowest points 
on record. 

It is not only in the English Railway stocks that there 
have been signs of revival of speculative activity, for a 
marked feature has been the activity and strength of what 
has been a dormant market for a long time past, namely, 
South African mining shares. Here, of course, even more 
than in English Rails, it is a case of speculative rather 
than investment activities. What has happened is tha 
some of the leading companies have recently shown such 
results and have declared such dividends as have revealed 
improved conditions both as regards the Labour position 
on the Rand and the higher profits resulting from the 
abnormally high price obtained for gold. This high 
price cannot be expected to continue indefinitely, but, 
unfortunately, the present state of the exchanges suggests 
that there may be no great change in the immediate 


at the present time. 
activity 


future, and the present price specially aflects some 
ef the lower-grade mines. At all events, the rally 





during the past week in South African mines has 
been second in importance only to that in the 
English Railway Market, and the animation of these 
two old-established departments of the House has been 
quite reminiscent of the pre-war days. It may be that 
the movement in both markets will make further progress, 
but, on the other hand, it may be well to remember that 
before now we have scen towards the close of August 
professional operators endeavouring to give a lead to 
speculation with the hope that rising prices may have the 
efiect of attracting the attention of the investing com- 
munity returning after the annual holiday. Sometimes 
the movement catches on, very often it does not !—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, August 24th. Artuur W. 
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[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 
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CIVIL SERVANT.” 
[To THE THE ‘* SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—The article on for the Civil Servant” in your 
issue for August 13th is one of the best informed and most 
illuminating statements I have seen on the question. I believe 
most emphatically that the old Civil Service is not to blame 
for the present state of things, which is due (1) to the weak- 
ness of the Government; (2) to tornado campaigns in the Press. 
It is noticeable that the newspapers which now fiercely 
attack waste in Government offices are in most cases the same 
that during the war led the clamour that every 


50 


insistent 


department of human activity should he taken over by the 
State. They are themselves mainly responsible for the exist- 
ence of those swollen staffs of improvised ministries, by glee- 
fully attacking which they now win a cheap and _ totally 
undeserved reputation for economizing zeal. But at the same 


time we cannot exonerate the Government. In the Times of 


June 10th we read, in the debate on the increased postal 
charges: “ Mr. Chamberlain remarked that the worst economy 
would be to underpay the most responsible Civil Servant 


They were formerly underpaid.” If this is the best answer 
that can be given to the popular demand for greater economy, 
it is not surprising that the 
recorded at recent by-elections. 


people are insistently putting to Mr. Chamberlain, the question 


country gives verdicts like those 
The question that the British 


| to which they cannot extract an answer either from him or any- 


this particular time of all 


one else, is: “ Why do you choose 





times, not only to grant a cost-of-living bonus, which in. the 
ease of highly paid officials is nothing less than a scandal, but 
also to introduce a higher scale of pay altogether? ”’ Mr. 
Chamberlain can only reply, in slightly injured and reproachful 
tones, as above, 

Just consider the facts. For many jy s before the 
war Civil Servants had been given a certain rat 
of remuneration. They were apparently content; nay, more, 
the conditions of their employment were aitractive enough to 
draw into their ranks the cream of the highly educated youth 
of cur universities. We obtained the very best men in the 
open market of human ability. I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion for the high character and splendid capacity of the 
personnel of our Civil Service Moreover, all there years Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues do not appear, so far as I can 
discover, to have expresse d any particular anguish at the 
alleged under-payment of Government officials. Then came 
the war with all its attendant loss and ruin. The Civil 
Servants are granted a generous bonus to compensate them r 
the rise in the cost of living. To my mind the whole theory of 
a war bonus is logically indefensible. Certainly the only 
classes to whom it should have been inted > those wl 
live on the very margin of subsistence, and that on the und 
that the State must attempt to save its citizens from starva- 
tion even at some sacrifice of economic orthodoxy and logical 
consistency. All other classes—and remember that many have 
never had any other choice—ought to have been expected to 
bear their share of the burden of the war. The hypercritical 
might even add that, since war means e ntially the bank- 
ruptey of administration nd the art of government, those 

e administrative service of the State ought to 


engaged in tl 


have been by rights not the last, but the first, to suffer. 
Further, the Government have lately found it to be their 
painful duty to call upon labourers to accept lower wages 
than they have hitherto enjoyed. It was hard enough to have 

and only possi one would have 


to do this in all conscience, 
thought, if they had been able to show 





all men must 
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‘share in the sacrifice. Yet this is the time they choose not 
only for raising the scale of the larger stipends in the Civil 
Service, but for putting forward their outrageous proposals to 
exempt Members of Parliament from Income Tax and grant 
them first-class railway fares. Within the last few months 
three highly placed Civil Servants have told me that, through 
the cost-of-living bonus plus a higher scale of remuneration 
adopted since the war, their positions both relatively and 
absolutely are better than they would have been had the war 
never taken place. I know they regret it, and would willingly 
have it otherwise. I believe it to be a fact that in one 
important Government office the higher permanent officials 
most honourably and disinterestedly voted against an enhanced 
ecale of salaries submitted to them by the Treasury, but that 
they were overruled by the Minister at the head of the Depart- 
ment. 

When historians come to reckon up the sins of our post 1914 
Governments, not the least will probably be that they have 
needlessly aroused the popular fury against a Civil Service 
which has been the most honoured, the ablest, and the purest in 
the world. It is, perhaps, a fitting achievement for men who— 
however amiable their intentions—have never had the courage 
to say no to specious importunities, who have never really 
relied upon patriotism of the people, whose conduct cometimes 
seems to hint that they do not ultimately trust the allegiance 
of the armed forces of the Crown. Pretentious social reforms 
which we cannot afford, war bonuses, allowances, inflated wages, 
reiled subsidies, cajoleries, promises, bribes—these are the 
nethods they have chosen to lead an imperial people through 
the dark places of the Valley of War and Death. Even their 
psychology is curiously at fault. There are hardly any heights 
to which human nature cannot rise (as our soldiers and sailors 
have taught us) if the call to sacrifice is made clearly and con- 
fidently. There are hardly any depths to which it will not sink 
if material benefits and worldly prosperity are the motives to 
which you limit your appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., PP. E. Roserrs. 

Huelgoat, Finistére, France, August 15th. 





LABOUR EXCHANGES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 

Sir,—I desire to endorse all you say about these positively 
useless Exchanges. I have gone to them over and over again, 
and have never had a single useful person recommended to me. 
IL can get far better results by advertising in the daily Press. 
Recently I advertised for a manager of a large grocery business, 
and some clerk in a Labour Exchange sent me the name and 
address of a saddler! The way money is being absolutely wasted 
by our so-called administrators is past speaking about. It 
does not require a committee to convince the ordinary business 
man of the incapacity ef our administrators. I am now paying 
double postage for postal facilities, and the distribution of 
letters has been reduced from four to two deliveries per day. 
This is the result of over two million in bonuses! National 
Insurance Offices are another example of officialdom run mad. 
The numbers are legion. Red tape is the order of the day.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Scotcu Sovicitor. 


{To rue Eprror or rae “ Sprctator.’’) 

Sir,—I can corroborate all that has been said in your columns 
about the Labour Ministry and Exchanges. During a con- 
eiderable part of the war I was in the Civil Service. Naturally 
I thought the Labour Ministry would be able to do something 
for me in peace. But being on what is called the live registry 
I found only meant being bandied about from hotel to hotel 
fruitlessly. Three times I wrote to the then Minister, Sir 
R. Horne. Eventually, with a number of others, I was sent 
for to Horrex’s Hotel, and in a epeech of about a quarter of 
an hour’s length we were more or less politely informed that 
there was nothing for us. Doubtless we figure in statistics as 
persons whose cases have been satisfactorily disposed of. The 
Exchanges, if anything, are worse. There you cannot even get 
attended to.—I am, Sir, &e., Norts Lonpon. 





[To The Epitor or THe “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—There is one point I do not see noticed by your corre- 
spondents who write about Labour Exchanges. If they are the 
best way to provide work for those who need it, why the 
enormous expenditure in advertising for men for the Air Force 
-just the half-trained men who one hears are getting unem- 
ployment pay?—I am, Sir, &c., Cvriovs. 





SOME ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’”’} 
6ir,—In your issue of August 6th you published a short article 
which indicated some current illusions, but, and a very big 
but, the greatest illusion of all is that the wealth of either an 
individual or a nation is necessarily increased by exchange. 
The author of the article cites a “ wonderful” passage from 








Bastiat, and similarly John Ruskin wrote that “an exchange 
of British steel for Tuscan oil benefits both parties,” 
Montesquieu proclaimed also that commerce had the virtue of 
conducting mankind towards peace, yet, as Leibertini has 
pointed out, “Industry and commerce do not appear to us 
in his time, or even later, as a peaceful means of exchange and 
distribution of the produce of labour among people, but rather 
in the nature of a trial of strength, seeking equality, oppres- 
sion, euperiority.” The fact is that all these philosophers,’ 
from the time of Adam Smith as well as the author of the 
article, commit the terrible fault, so common to unscientific 
minds (and science is organized knowledge), of arguing from 
the particular to the general. That it benefits a nation to 
exchange what it can produce for that which it cannot produce, 
yet wants, is undoubtedly true, yet, as I shall show, the 
benefit derived is due to the efficiency of production, of which 
the exchange is merely the effect and not the cause. j 

Let us consider an exchange between two individuals of our 
country, between a man who grows potatces and one who makes 
clothes, Which benefits? Why, the one whose cost is least. 
And what is his cost of production? Why, the labour-hours 
expended. The best producer, therefore, gains from the 
transaction; and if he be the latter the former would be 
better off making clothes. Similarly, a nation henefits by 
foreign exchange when it exchanges less for more labour 
hours, the products of skilled for those of unskilled labour, 
As an example, England amassed enormous wealth in the 
nineteenth century by its foreign trade, but the true cause 
of its advantage lay in the fact that it was the greatest indus- 
trial nation, and, in almost all cases, exchanged the labour 
of fewer British workers for that of a greater number of 
foreigners. To-day, in the competitive exchanges Leibertini 
refers to, the conditions are just the reverse, and we lose when 
we import American motor-cars or German electrical machines 
(the L.C.C. has just placed an order worth £50,000 in Ger- 
many) and export textiles with which to pay for them. This 
truth is confirmed by the Census of Production, published ‘n 
1913, from which it appeared that the average wage paid in 
the engineering industry was more than 50 per cent. higher 
than that paid in the textile trade. 

Consequently a nation’s welfare lies in its own hands, and 
depends upon the quality of its production, indeed, in com- 
petitive trade, the larger market of one producer, e.g., textiles, 
is exactly offset by the smaller one of another, e.g., electrical 
machines. A child could see, and in this case the child is 
right and the economists wrong, that an exchange does not 
necessarily benefit both parties. For instance, was Esau 
better off for his exchange with Jacob? The contrary idea is 
due to the belief that articles have no value if no one wants 
them. This is true of luxuries, such as pearls, peaches, &e., 
but utterly false of those far more important commodities on 
which men live, or their necessaries of life. The value of 
these depends on the time they will support human life, and 
the daily necessaries of life of the average man with the 
average family are not a question of opinion but of fact, they 
being known and constant in any climate at any period. Let 
us call them N. ‘The value of a surplus of necessaries A is 
definite, being A. The result is A days leisure in which we 

N a. 

can produce luxuries. The value of the latter is not 
directly measurable, because one cannot measure pleasure. 
Nevertheless it is measurable relatively to N, because a man 
must sacrifice a surplus of necessaries in order to obtain a 
luxury (and only if he have a surplus can he do so, as alter- 
natively he will starve), although the amount he is prepared 
to sacrifice depends upon his opinion, or demand. The econo- 
mists, being again unscientific, never discovered this vital 
distinction in the goods produced by man’s efforts, and, con- 
sequently, they were unable to measure wealth immediately 
upon its production, although no rational science can exist 
without a system of measurement of the matter with which 
it deals. 

It should now be clear that, wealth being measurable, i 
exchange cannot increase its total value, but merely results 
in its transfer. The idea that the production of wealth 
depends upon credit is another illusion, and accounts for the 
power of international financiers. Capital is accumulated 
wealth and credit a loan thereof. But if a nation produce ils 
own wealth it can laugh at credit, even if a lack of it may 
delay production for a season. For instance, if obtain 
credit from U.S.A. we obtain goods in return, and may be 
able to accelerate our production. Nevertheless we must pay 
back these goods some day, and we had by far better preduce 
and sare and avoid this liability, 


te 


s 


we 


to 


If your readers desire to know what England ought 
produce and how it can be effected, I would refer them to 
The Real Wealth of Nations, recently published by G. G. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd. 


In your paper there are frequent 
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allusions to our Bolsheviks. Bolshevism, however, is only the 
claim of unskilled manual labour that it produces wealth, and, 
consequently, has the right to control its distribution. But 
this illusion is also due to the economists, for, being unable 
to measure wealth, they invented the absurd idea that * carry- 
ing goods to those that want them” increases their value and 
creates wealth. And who carries goods but the least brainy 
if most brawny members of every community? On the other 
hand, if wealth be measurable immediately upon its produc- 
tion, it becomes evident that it is due to the brains and skill 
of producers, who should and must rule the world if it is to 
regain its sanity.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
J. S. Hecur, 
Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 





LORD KITCHENER. 

{To THE Eprror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In the first issue of the Spectator after Lord Kitchener's 
death you said that a sense of personal loss had suddenly visited 
all Englishmen. That sentence was to me a key which unlocked 
the confused and complex maze of my emotions. I had loved 
the great soldier ever since reading the judgment of an early 
biographer that when Kitchener was twenty-one years of age 
at Aldershot he combined great efficiency in tent-pegging with 
active Church-going. But why was I, a mere unit among 
nillions, feeling his death so acutely? The opening words of 
the Spectator article told me why. I was experiencing a sense 
of personal loss. 

Happily nothing has been said by Lord Esher or any other 
writer in derogation of Kitchener’s unshadowed personal 
character. Upon that essential point no revision is anticipated 
even sixty years hence. Kitchener’s place in the Great War, 
not his most enthusiastic devotee can now deny, has become 
problematic. His confession, ‘‘ I am too old,” seems final. But 
do not let us forget certain responsible and representative 
estimates of that “ place ” based not upon what he felt or said 
but what he did. For example, it was declared that Kitchener 
saw the real situation at a glance, and perceived three years 
ahead when the maximum strength of the Army would be 
needed. The “ miracle”’ was that he created as well as ex- 
panded armies. May I add with what gratitude I found that 
neither in the Spectator’s leading article nor in its review of 
Lord Esher’s “ Tragedy ”’ last week was there the slightest with- 
drawal of the belief that Kitchener was universally trusted. 
Again, apart from what he felt or said, when Kitchener asked 
the men of England to join up they did join up. It was stated 
in the House of Commons that the workers of England trusted 
Kitchener because they found him to be straight. I think that 
it was the Daily Telegraph, on the morning after the news of 
Kitchener’s death had come, that said: “ The brave eyes which 
had faced so many dangerous and difficult passages in life 
looked steadily into the face of death. One thing in God’s good 
mercy is possible—that to those eyes, always strained to pierce 
the future, there was vouchsafed in the storm and in the dark- 
ness and in the death agony the vision of the eternal.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. Epwarp Hariow. 

Wesley Manse, Canterbury. 


[To tre Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—Your article on Lord Esher’s “appreciation ” of Lord 
Kitchener recalls an effort which was made to take advantage 
by voluntary registration of the wave of patriotic enthusiasm 
which surged over the country on the outbreak of war. A 
simple scheme was drawn up—of which I was part author— 
for using the machines of both political parties, the post, and 
the Press—with coupons—which would have made it an easy 
matter for anyone to register his willingness to serve his 
country and at the same time to give the essential facts about 
his capacities. The late Mr. Perey Illingworth and Lord 
Edmund Talbot (Lord Fitzalan) agreed on behalf of their 
parties to place their machinery at the disposal of the War 
Office to help in the work of registration and—at a later stage 
—in canvassing, The other author of the scheme, Captain 
RN. C. Kelly, and myself saw the then Director-General of 
Recruiting, Sir Henry Rawlinson, at the request of Lord 
toberts, who heartily approved of the scheme. Sir Henry’s 
heart was in France and his work at the War Office transitory, 
nor had he the experience which might have enabled him to 
judge the merits of the scheme and perhaps adopt it. He sent 
for a staff officer of the type which always says either that a 
thing is impossible or that it has already been done. This officer 
conveyed the impression, without saying so explicitly, that 
the thing had heen done, which was, of course, untrue. Foiled 
in this quarter we sought to get Lord Kitchener’s ear and 
succeeded. Lord Kitchener met a few people at dinner at the 
house of the late Lord Glenconner, and amongst others—the 
party was eight in number—the then Under-Secretary for War, 
Mr. Hl. J. Tennant, M.P., and Sir William Garstin—one of 
Lord Kitchener’s real friends—were present. The scheme was 





explained to Lord Kitchener, who expressed no opinion about 
it at the time, but who, I believe, said to one of the guests on 
his way home that he thought it all nonsense. 

This opinion is not in the least surprising in view of the faot 
that Lord Kitchener’s whole life had been spent not only away 
from England, but in an atmosphere which could not enabie 
him to judge of up-to-date Western publicity methods. But why 
should he be blamed? There was nothing clever or original 
about the scheme. Any practical man could have prophesied 
that it was certain to succeed, and if anyone with ordinary 
intelligence and the pluck of a rabbit had been instructed to 
carry it out, the thing would have been done without bothering 
Lord Kitchener with a problem which he could not possibly 
understand, and for which he should only have been responsible 
theoretically. 

It may be urged that Lord Kitchener would have interfered. 
I do not believe it. I had the pleasure in the spring of 1915 to 
work for him in organizing the Armament Committees on the 
Tyne and the Clyde, and he gave me the freest of free hands, 
and it happened to be necessary to drive the work in question 
along pretty fast regardless of the susceptibilities of potentate: 
both in the official and industrial world. I am not mentioning 
these facts for egotistical reasons or with any suggestion that 
Lord Kitchener gave me exceptional treatment. Quite the 
reverse. I state, without fear of contradiction, that Lord 
Kitchener never interfered with a man who knew his job and 
was not afraid to do it. Most of the mistakes with which 
Lord Kitchener is debited—so far as recruiting and munitions 
go—were due to the failure of subordinates whom he had not 
chosen, and who were either incompetent or so terrified of him 
—or both—that they created the disorganization which Lord 
Esher and others attribute to Lord Kitchener’s methods. In 
the first eighteen months of the war I happened to come across 
a good many highly-placed people, some of whom have achieved 
great reputations as organizers of war. As regards superficial 
things and details, some of them were no doubt very 
petent, but when it came to essentials, perspective, and the 
fundamental principles of organization they were mere 
automata compared to the constructive genius and brilliant 
capacity of Lord Kitchener. 

If some reliable and well-informed 
pile a list of the handicaps, political 
affiicted Lord Kitchener, and which are 
realized in their true perspective in Lord Esher’s 
the marvel would be that Lord Kitchener ever managel 
to make anything but mistakes. The whole-hearted and self- 
sacrificing efforts of a man to whom the instincts, not only of 
the British Empire but also of France, jumped are ill described 
by Lord Esher, who claims to have been his friend, as a 
“tragedy.” The real tragedy is that Lord Kitchener did not 
survive to arrange the terms of peace. While he was alive we 
had no serious differences with France, and not even the poli- 
ticians and their tame Press could have prevented him from 
dominating the Peace Conference. He stands out for all time 
as the only man of any nationality who envisaged the war in 
its true perspective, and it is fair to claim that he would have 
been equally pre-eminent in the vision and genius—hitherlo 
conspicuously lacking—required to give a chance of recupera- 
tion to a distracted world after the cessation of hostilities. On 
the evening before he sailed in the ‘Hampshire’ he expressed 
himself to his most trusted friend as happy and confident about 
the future, and he was then looking forward to victory in the 
war, and to a happy issue out of all our afflictions in the 
negotiations after peace. Lord Kitchener has been belittled 
by little men, but never by a big one. King George and his 
Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, truly represented the British 
Empire in their appreciation of the man who, when all is said 
and done, enabled the British people, in spite of the politicians, 
to destroy the military domination of Prussia.—I am, Sir, &e., 
: Percy Creep. 
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“ PROTOCOLS.” 
** Spectator.'’) 
in English it 


THE 

[To THe Eprror oF THE 

Sir,—When the Protocols first appeared 
pointed out that they embodied a forgery perpetrated by tthe 
Tsar’s police with the idea of promoting pogroms. It now 
appears that they are adapted from a “‘ pamphiet of 1865 
attacking the Second Empire.” This is most interesting, but 
it explains nothing. As you point out, Mrs. Webster had 
shown the Protocols to be full of plagiarisms which she 
effectively explained by the use of parallel columns, and before 
her most able book appeared Mr. Lucien Wolf had traced 
other similarities. As the Protocols were obviously a compila 
tion this was to be expected, and further resemblances may be 
discovered. The importance of the most sinister compilation 
that has ever appeared resides in the subject-matter, The 
almost Jaborious detail the objects of 
Those 


was 


Protocols explain in 
Bolshevism and the methods of carrying it into effect. 
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methods were in operation in 1901, when Nilus said that he 
received the documents, but Bolshevism was then Marxian 
Communism, and the time had not come for applying it by 
military foree. Nothing that was written in 1865 can have 
any bearing upon the deadly accuracy of the forecasts in the 
Protocols, most of which have since been fulfilled to the letter. 
Moreover the principles they enunciate correspond closely 
with the recorded statements of Jewish authorities. If you 
will read the American edition, with its valuable annexes, 
you will understand this, and the confirmatory quotations 
there given can be multiplied. Even the “Jewish world- 
despotism,” which you described as “a piece of malignant 
lunacy,” is not obscurely hinted at. Take this one quotation 
from the Jewish Slate, by Theodore Herzl: “ When we sink 
we become a revolutionary proletariat, the subordinate officers 
of the revolutionary party; when we rise, there rises also our 
terrible power of the purse.” Compare this ominous state- 
ment with those of the Protocols, of which it is plainly an 
echo. 

I note with thankfulness that you say that the discovery of 
the French pamphlet “ does not clear up the whole mystery.” 
Indeed it does not, and if you will carefully read Mr. Ford’s 
amazing disclosures you will wish for more light. The main 
point is, of course, the source from which Nilus obtained the 
Protocols. The Russians who know Nilus and his writings 
cannot all have been exterminated by the Bolsheviks. His 
book, in which the Protocols only form one chapter, has not 
been translated, though it would give some idea of the man. 
He was, I have been told by a Russian lady, absolutely incapable 
either of writing any portion of the Protocols or of being a 
party to a fraud. 

What is the most striking characteristic of the Protocols? 
The answer is knowledge of a rare kind, embracing the widest 
field. The solution of the “mystery,” if it is one, is to be 
found by ascertaining where this uncanny knowledge, on which 
prophecies now literally fulfilled or being fulfilled are hased, 
can be shown to reside.—I am, Sir, &e., SypDENHAM. 





LAW OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS.” 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,— May I express my cordial appreciation of the candid and 
generous way in which Mr. Roche has acknowledged his mis- 
apprehension of the scope and character of my book The 
Law of Births and Deaths? A similar frankness all round 
would assist materially in promoting a solution of the problem. 
With all that has been said in regard to the vital importance 
of the question I am, of course, in complete agreement; and it 
appears to me that the matter is not only of vital importance, 
but is rapidly becoming urgent. Consider the significance of 
the following figures, showing the birth-rates for the four 
quarters of last year :— 
Quarter ending 
last day of 


“THE 


Births per 1,000 
of population, 


March ove ons wes oe oe 238.9 
June one eee oo ase 26.5 
September on one eee 24.2 
December 22.0 


Observe that there was a fall of roughly two per thousand for 
each successive quarter throughout the year, and that by the 
last quarter the birth-rate, which had leaped up as the result 
of the disbanding of our armed forces, had fallen right down 
to pre-war level. The question arises whether the fall will 
continue on the same scale throughout the present year. Now, 
the first quarter of this year showed a birth-rate practically 
identical with that of the last quarter of 1920; but this is 
accounted for by the fact that there was a huge leap in the 
marriage-rate during the second quarter of last year, the 
effects of which showed themselves in checking the fall of the 
birth-rate in the first quarter of this year, nine months later. 
But for this increase in the marriage-rate the birth-rate for 
the first quarter of 1921 would almost certainly have been 
down to about twenty per thousand of population. 

As there was an enormous slump in marriages during the 
last quarter of 1920 and the first quarter of 1921, the effect of 
which upon the birth-rate should be seen during the last two 
quarters of this year, it requires no great powers of deduction 
to perceive that by the end of the present year we are likely 
to be faced with a birth-rate as low as, or even lower than, the 
French birth-rate before the war. While as the French birth- 
rate is governed by the same demographic laws and barely 
balanced the death-rate even before the war, it is obvious that 
there is every probability that the number of births in France 
during the present year will be less than the number of deaths. 
There may be a slight temporary rally, but we have to face 
the fact that within a very short time we shall be confronted 
with a birth-rate permanently less than that of France before 
the war and steadily declining; while France will be faced 
with a population on the decline. 

Shall we look ahead and face the problem in good time? Or 





shall we continue to ignore it and devote the major part of our 
energies to football and cricket? In America the Anglo-Saxon 
element is rapidly dying out. It is the immediate danger of a 
declining population in France which is causing the worst of 
our diplomatic difficulties on the Continent owing to French 
dread of a revived Germany with a population still rapidly 
increasing—a danger which France instinctively endeavours to 
counter by attempting to arrange for the permanent crippling 
of Germany. We ourselves shall soon be unable to maintain the 
Anglo-Saxon element in our Colonies, and shall have to reckon 
upon a steadily declining,population unless, indeed, we aro 
content to acquiesce in its reinforcement by other races from 
outside. 

The successful grappling with this danger provides the most 
stupendous problem which confronts the human race. ‘The 
problem is difficult and complex. Its solution is remote and 
will require much time, for not only biological problems of 
great complexity are involved, but the whole problem of social 
organization. ‘Therefore the sooner the problem is grappled 
with the greater our chance of final success. But we stand no 
chance of success unless we know exactly what sort of problem 
it is that we are dealing with—whether biological or economic 
merely. This can only be ascertained by a thorough inquiry 
carried out along lines intelligently conceived, with a readiness 
to accept whatever conclusions the evidence leads to regardless 
of preconceived ideas. It is my belief that none of the problems 
confronting society are insoluble if we put the necessary energy, 
acumen, and intellectual honesty into the task. The real danger 
is lest those who are best placed to assist in the solution of the 
problem, and whose obvious duty it is to do so, should prefer 
to lapse into unheroic silence rather than admit the necessity 
for revising opinions which they are in no position to justify.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., Cartes Epwarp Pet. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LONDON COUNCILS OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 
iTo tHe Epitor or tHe “ SPectaTor.’’] 


Sir,—In connexion with the powerful appeal recently published 
in the Times on the question of Social Service, signed by the 
Lord Mayor and others, your readers may be interested to know 
that this subject was discussed at the last meeting of the 
London Diocesan Conference, and that a resolution was passed 
urging all members of the Church of England in London to 
take an active and sustained interest in the work of Councils 
of Social Service where such already exist, and the formation 
of such Councils where none now exist. One of the considera- 
tions urged in favour of a motion which was carried at a 
subsequent meeting of the Standing Committee of the Con- 
ference was the fact that, by taking part in such work, 
members of different denominations are brought into contact 
with each other, and that co-operation is established which 
would ke absent but for the machinery provided by Councils 
of Social Service. It is hoped that all denominations will help 
in this movement, so that we may pull together in establishing 
the principle so admirably put by the signatories of the letter 
I have alluded to, that everyone in a position to do so should 
give some of his or her time to the service of others; and that 
these efforts should be so co-ordinated as to avoid waste either 
of effort or of money.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. E. Coprrinaton, Lieut.-General, 
Chairman of the City of Westminster Council of Social Service. 
110 Eaton Square, 





RETURN OF OVERPAID INCOME 
(To THe Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I think you will agree with me that the way the public 
are kept waiting for a return of their overpaid Income ‘lax is 
not the right way to treat them. Until this year I have had 
a cheque sent me for the amount of my claim, but this year I 
sent particulars early in April to the tax surveyor for my 
district, but instead of his sending a cheque, he informed me 
that the amount of my claim would go to meet the second 
instalment of tax on some property I have in another county 
over one hundred miles from where I live, and where I pay 
the tax on the rest of my property. These distant renis are 
not due until the end of the year, and not all are paid for a 
month or two later, so I do not get statement and cheque until 
some time in February. Therefore, from April, 1921, to ahout 
February. 1922, I am kept out of money due to me, and the 
interest also. To this loss is added the trouble of bookkeeping 
and adjustment of accounts, for of course, there is a difference 
in the amount each way. This is hardly the way to treat 
one, especially in these hard times.—I am, Sir, &c., Victim. 


TAX, 





THE GIRTON CONFERENCE OF MODERN CHURCHMEN. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In view of the public criticism which has been aroused 

by the publication of extracts from various papers read at 
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the recent Conference of Modern Churehmen at Cambridge, 
I would venture to point out that however just the Press and 
however intelligent the public it is quite impossible to under- 
stand either the arguments of the papers or the questions at 
issue without carefully reading the papers themselves. These, 
I am glad to say, will all be published in full by Mr. Blackwell, 
of Oxford, in the Conference Number of The Modern Church- 
man early in September.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Iienry D. A. Major 
(Editor of The Modern Churchman, one of the Committce of the 
Girton Conference). 





A REVOLUTIONARY MEASURE. 

[To THe Epitor or tHe ‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In order to understand the effect of the Bill referred to 
hy the Rey. John Middleton in the Spectator for July 30th, it is 
necessary to know that there is no Act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment which, tantisdem verbis, confers State establishment 
upon the Scottish Church. Perhaps the nearest approach to it 
is in the statute of 1567, in which “ The King’s grace declares 
that there is no other face of kirk, nor other face of religion 
than is at present, by the favour of God, established within 
this realm.’ But here it will he noticed that (1) the establish- 
ment is declared not created; (2) the establishment is ascribed 
to “the favour of God.” The great establishing statutes of 
Scotland are those of 1560, which establishes the Confession of 

Faith; of 1592, which establishes the polity of the Church; and 
the statute of 1690, which establishes the Westminster Con- 
fession, and restores Presbytery as the form of Church govern- 
ment in Scotland. 

At the time of the Reformation it was needless to establish 
the Church. Parliament might as well have established the 
nation, for the Church and nation were virtually but the 
temporal and spiritual aspects of one and the same thing. 
Hence what is popularly talked of as the establishment of the 
Church in Scotland really means (1) the State ratification of a 
certain corpus of Christian doctrine; (2) the State ratification 
of a certain form of Church government. It is obvious from this 
that to sever Church and State in Scotland it is not necessary, 
to speak strictly, to disestablish the Church. How can you 
disestablish an institution whose establishment was never 
matter of enactment, but was ascribed by statutory declaration 
to “‘the favour of God”? All that is necessary is to strike at 
(1) the State ratification of the Church’s creed; (2) the State 
ratification of the Church’s polity. This is precisely what is 
effectually, though circuitously, done by this most Jesuitical 
and disingenuous measure, a measure which, whilst couched in 
such a form as to suggest it is conferring a benefit upon the 
Church, cuts sheer through the two vital nerves that organi- 
cally connect it to the State. The Bill provides that the 
Church’s creed is no longer the national creed, but simply the 
creed, and even so merely the provisional creed, of a certain 
hody of religionists within the realm, Ratification of the 
Chureh’s polity goes by the board, and the sect founded on the 
articles scheduled in the Bill can become, e.g., Methodist or 
Independent, or perhaps Unitarian, if and when it pleases. 
Article IV. is a farrago of absurdity, making claims of 
spiritual independence which the historic Church of Scotland 
never made, and resting on the untenable assumption that 
things civil and things spiritual are respectively bottled up in 
water-tight compartments. Article V. assumes a liberty in 
creed-making which is simply another name for licence, and 
which is simply Congregationalism on a_ group system. 
Article VI. advances views on Church and State which un- 
church the State and sectarianize the Church. Article VIII. 
professes to safeguard the unconscionable constitution set forth 
in the other Articles, if constitution it ean be called; but in 
effect makes the bounds, not of freedom, but of licence, wider 
yet. It puts the most tremendous doctrines of Christianity at 
the mercy of the votes of clerics and elders in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Scotland. The only check it embodies 
is that any new Articles must be “ consistent with the pro- 
visions [sic] of the first Article hereof.” Turn we, therefore, 
to the first Article, and to our amazement we find no “ pro- 
visions ”’ there at all, simply a rhetorical flourish of doctrine, 
expressed in terms of studied vagueness, in which the Holy 
Trinity is referred to in expressions which admit of a Sabellian 
construction, and in which the statement is courageously made 
that the Church “ adheres to the Scottish Reformation,” in 
spite of the fact that these Articles are enough to make the 
Scottish reformers turn in their graves. 

In short, the Articles are simply a covert attempt to invest 
a sect, holding brand-new nostrums, and having licence to 
manufacture an indefinite number of newer ones in time to 
come, with the dignity and emoluments of the Church of 
Scotland. They seek for privilege without nationality, juris 
diction without security taken by the State for the rights and 
liberty of the subject, and endowment without responsibility. 





The propositions of the Articles should be turned down ly 
every good Churchman and citizen as fatal to the Church, 
unjust to the non-established communions, and dangerous to 
the State.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Gorpon Mircuetu. 





THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND MIDWIVES. 
[To tHe Epizor or THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Smr,—If the Ministry of Health would inform county councils, 
urban district councils, &¢., that they would only sanction the 
appointment of any health visitor who, in addition to her other 
qualifications, had worked as a practising district midwife for 
a minimum of three years, the whole community would benefit. 
(Existing health visitors to come under this ruling within a 
certain time.) Before long we should have sufficient midwives, 
which is the most essential necessity of the day with respect 
to maternity and child welfare work. More midwives would 
mean more breast-fed infants, the number of whom is declin- 
ing, I am sure, and more midwives, one would hope, would 
show a declining maternal death-rate in the future years. 
What experience a well-trained midwife possesses after prac- 
tising for a time! What a valuable and welcome health visitor 
she would prove to a mother!—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Inspector oF Mipwives (C.C.) anp Supt, H.V. ann a County 

SUPERINTENDENT. 





JUSTICE TO THE POST OFFICE. 
(To tre Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirz,—Is. not even the Post Office worthy of fair play? I suffer 
from its deficiencies fully as much as anyone whose correspond- 
ence is addressed to his private dwelling, and therefore am 
not likely to be its uncompromising defender. What may be 
reasonably asked is, Has the Post Office proved a failure in its 
discharge. of what are really Post Office. tasks? An enormous 
and greatly varied amount of work, in no sense truly “ postal,” 
has been put upon it. Telegraphing, banking, insuring, tele- 
phoning have no necessary connexion with postal work. 
Assigning them to the Post Office was simply a matter of 
assumed convenience. A special and minute investigation of 
the manner in which the Post Office discharges proper Post 
Office duties ought to result in enabling the country to see if its 
postal service is still what it used to be, viz., the most efficient 
and the cheapest in the world, and if it has been, or is likely 
to be, successful as a bank, an insurance office, a telegrapliic 


organization, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. P. 





AUTHORS’ FAVOURITE WORDS. 

{To THs Epiton or THE “* SpecraTor.’’] 
Srr,—I am a little surprised that—in speaking of authors and 
their favourite words—your correspondent does not adduce the 
word “ solitary ” in connexion with Wordsworth. It is curious 
how the word besets him: “a solitary child, “‘ a solitary doe,” 
“a solitary ass,” “the solitary reaper,” “‘ the solitary ” in 
The Excursion, to say nothing of the synonymous word 
“lonely ”: “lonely as a cloud,” “lonely place,” e.g., in The 
Leech-gatherer. Cp. Newton “ Voyaging through strange 
seas of thought, alone.” I have by no means exhausted the 
list. But I agree with your correspondent in thinking that the 
frequent use of a special word is very likely to be an indication 
Tam, Sir, &c., E. W. 
word” perhaps it was 
had an extraordinary 


of the writer’s character. 

P.S.—If Shakespeare had a “ pet 
“ April.”’ That month seems to have 
fascination for him—perhaps because he was born in it. 





{To tHe Epiron or THe ‘“ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—A quotation from the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 
1867 (p. 350), is germane to Mr. Blakeney’s note on “ Favourite 
Words ”: “ On a remarqué que tout écrivain a son mot favori, 
qui revient constamment sous sa plume. Dans telle page de 
Bossuet on trouve jusqu’a sept fois le mot grand; noble était 
cher 2 Buffon. Immense était le mot de Prosper [Randoce].” 
I have often thought that the adjective vagus was very charae- 
teristic of Catullus, and the noun predisposition equally so of 
Disraeli (B.).—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. 





WEASELS. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecratTor.”’) 
Sir,—Mr. Unwin’s account of the two weasels, one helping the 
other, reminds me of one of the most interesting hedgerow 
scenes I ever witnessed. I was driving in the Cotswolds, and 
suddenly saw on a sunny bank by the roadside a mother weasel 
and a litter of little ones. On my stopping the carriage the 
old weasel took alarm, and rushed to the wall behind her and 
up it to a hole some 18 inches up, followed by her family 
scampering behind her. One by one they struggled up and in, 
all but one, the reckling of the family; he tried two or three 
times to get up, his mother anxiously looking out time and 
again to hasten him. At last, losing patience, she lowered 
herself head first, with her hind feet tight in the hole, grasped 
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the young one by the middle of its back, and withdrew into the 
hole, dragging the puppy after her; but, alas! its body, so held, 
was too big for the hole. In vain she tugged and tugged, but 
it was no go; so she dropped it and repeated the performance, 
with the same result, to our great amusement and sympathy. 
Then she did what I regard as a wonderfully intelligent thing. 
She dropped it for the second time, reached down, and took it 
by the very tip of its nose, drew it delicately up and into the 
hole! Query, are carnivora more intelligent than graminivora? 
If so, let us beware of the human race becoming vegetarians.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Pevert, TuRNBULL. 





BADGERS. 
{To rue Epitoa or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—There was one statement in Mr. Gordon’s very know- 
ledgeable article on badgers in your issue of August 6th 
which some may find surprising—i.e., that a badger is easily 
killed by a single blow across the bridge of the nose. Has he 
actually seen it done, I wonder? I have seen it tried twice 
(by one who had been told it was a simple way to kill a 
badger) with a heavy coal hammer without any apparent effect 
whatever beyond merely causing the badger to shake his head! 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. Parker. 
Boodles. 





A FEARLESS TERN. 
(To tHe Epirorn or THs “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—When fishing recently in Lough Eske, Donegal, I was 
much interested in the behaviour of a common tern or sea 
swallow. Perhaps you may consider the incident worth record- 
ing. I first noticed the bird hovering over our boat at close 
quarters in that wonderfully graceful flight which is so 
characteristic of the tern. Presently it dropped on my flies, 
which were lying on the water, cnd foreseeing the probable 
result of this I tried to drive it away with the point of my 
rod, nearly touching it several times in the effort. In no way 
daunted by this, it circled round and snatched at my friend’s 
cast at the other end of the boat, whose flies were in the air. 
The gut became entangled in one of the bird’s wings, with a 
hook lightly embedded in the feathers, when it fell to the water 
and was taken into the boat. It was an adult, in perfect 
plumage, but light in weight, and when released proceeded 
forthwith, quite leisurely, to fish along the shore of the Lough, 
apparently in no way disconcerted by its capture. I remarked 
to my friend that such uncanny tameness usually resulted 
from constitutional weakness, and this view was afterwards 
confirmed by our noticing the bird resting for a long time on 
a sheltered rock, and allowing us to approach within a few 
feet. The colony from which it had apparently separated, con- 
sisting of about a dozen pairs, nested on a small island in 
another part of the Lough, and left on or about the same day, 
with their families, for the sea. One has often heard of swifts 
and swallows seizing the artificial fly when floating in the air 
in the act of casting, but I think such a proceeding is unusual 
in the case of a tern, and the fearlessness and persistence of 
this bird were very remarkable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. E, 
14 Royal Terrace East, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 


Low. 





PERFORMING ANIMALS. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The result of the Parliamentary inquiry on this subject 
will be awaited with great interest. Apart from the question 
of cruelty, it may well be urged, I think, that these elaborate 
disp'gys on the part of certain untamed and even tame animals 
are hardly worth the trouble bestowed on them. They are an 
appeal to mere vulgar curiosity, which is surely provided for 
to satiety by the superabundant picture-house. I admit, how- 
ever, that I like to see a horse—as I sometimes do in Dundee— 
respond to his driver’s whistle. To me it seems an unwholesome 
survival of the elements of the “‘ Roman holiday ” that there 
should be such an institution as a menagerie at all. What a 
terrible experience for the bounding elk, the fleet zebra, the 
kingly lion, the tiger “‘ burning bright in the forests of the 
night,” and the freedom-bred host, and more, to be trundled 
about in a tottering caravan, shut up in a cage where most of 
them have scarce room to turn, much less to “ perform ’’! 
During the past summer I unwillingly accompanied a scientific 
friend to a well-known menagerie which was visiting a Fife 
town. It was like entering a prison for the blameless. With 
a long-established horror of such a show, I saw as little as I 
possibly could; but I saw enough to convince me of the absolute 
boredom and distress of the majority of the caged creatures. 
Disgust filled the eye of the monkey, grief spoke loudly from 
that of a performing tiger. Frankly granting to my scientific 


friend the unstated plea that he had reasonable excuse there, 
I saw nobody else amongst the onlookers who had more than 








the dullest intelligence to please. Has not the crowd enough 

with its abominable cinema? The lack of imprisoned animals 

to gaze at might be made good sufficiently by pictures from a 

particular source. Without expatiating, I would declare that 

the menagerie ought to be abolished. A zoological park is pers 

haps a “sad necessity.”—I am, Sir, &c., Wiuiam Bayne, 
Radernie, Fifeshire, 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the moda 


. of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to ths 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance io warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letiers submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelope: 
are sent he will do hie best to return contributions in cass of rejection. 
Poems should he addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 


--—___ 
PARADE. 


THE vapour rises, and sun shines along 
A promenade beneath tall trees. In vain 
Seek thirsting flowers to thread their crystal song 
Upon the liquid harpstrings of tho rain. 


Sweet air is honey’d with the lulling sound 

Of bees, gold-dusted. In the avenue 
Each leaf is now a lens the sun has found 

To focus light, and cast green shadow through 
Where walks Zenobia ; her marmoset 

Perch’d on the shoulder, grabs at ribbon'd flowers 
Or ringlets of the elders—Etiquette 

Is outraged, and a dowager glowers. 


The marmosct plays with Zenobia’s curls, 
Clutches the papillon’s enamell’d sail ; 
Gesticulates with idiot hand ; unfurls, 
To count the piebaeld rings upon his tail. 


Here fluttor fan and feather to and fro, 
As eager birds caressing golden sheaves ; 

And like the spray of fountains, when winds blow, 
The froth of laughter foams among the leaves, 


Till music, thin as silver wire, uncoils 
—Metallic trap to trip unwary players— 

A tune, ring’d like the monkey's tail ; but foils 
Any attempt to straighten it. In layers 


The idlers pause to watch the stage, where leap 
Those masked buffoons to which the old Gods sank. 
Over her fan Zenobia may peep 
At the lewd gestures of a mountebank. 


The silent lime-trees drip their golden scent. 
Staccato shrills the puppet, waves a wand, 
Postures, exaggerates a sentiment. 
The little ape, alone, may understand 
How men make Gods, and place them up above ; 
Then clamber up themselves to throw Gods down. 
Dearly pay deities for former love ; 
We hold them captive, make them play the clown. 
Who knows but that one day men may be bound 
Thus to make war or love for apeish laughter, 
Until the world of gibbering monkeys round 
Quiver with laughter at our apeish slaughter ? 
* * * * * * 
Ends song and antic ; players quit the stage 
To the gloved silence of genteel applause. 
Splutters El Capitan in Spanish rage, 
Curses his money. Swathed in quict, like gauze, 
The still world waite, until a breeze sets free 
Green leaves, with plucking sound of mandoline. 
Convulsed, the monkey capers . . . seems to see 
The wind, that wingéd God and Harlequin 
Who in his bird-bright robe of leaves and flowers, 
Chases a thistledown with beating wings, 
Then hovers high up in green shadow’d bowers 
—Comes down to sound the water’s silver strings. 
OsBert SITWELL. 
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THE THEATRE, 


A 


“ QUALITY STREET” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
BY SIR JAMES BARRIE. 

I surross there is not one of us who has ever been ill, or perhaps 
even who can clearly recall the events of his childhood, who 
has not been given Benger’s Food. We have, further, most 
of us, at least heard legends of the difficulty of making it. How 
is it the directions run? “ Mix to a smooth, thin paste, adding 
the milk gradually and stirring continually ” And then the food 
when it was made! I have a vision of a feeding cup containing 
a bland, warm, sweet white liquid, very wholesome, almost 
entirely predigested. This is the vision which hovered before 
my eyes the other night when I went to see the revival of 
Quality Street-—smooth, thin, wholesome, sweet, and, after a 
mouthful or two, quite markedly insipid. 

But for the fact that Miss Fay Compton looked astonishingly 
beautiful in the dress of the first and second decades of the 
nineteenth century, the play would have seemed exiguous 
almost to vanishing point. I really went to see it because 
Sir Edwin Lutyens had designed the scenery and furni- 
ture. I have seldom seen anything less inspired than 
what was produced between Sir Edwin Lutyens and Messrs. 
Joseph and Philip Harker, who executed “The Blue and 
White Room” and “ The Tent Pavilion.” It is rather a pity 
that so great an artist as Sir Edwin Lutyens should make 
so timid a début in a new sphere. Was it that the new medium 
alarmed him, or that some one in authority watered down more 
sprightly suggestions ? However, even if the mountain has 
in this instance brought forth a mouse, the employment of so 
great an architect is a sign of grace, and the publicity which 
Mr. Vedrenne gave to the fact that Sir Edwin Lutyens had 
designed the scenery is a sign that competent managers are 
aware of the change in public opinion on the subject of 
stage decoration. The British public is suddenly becoming 
interested in this subject. This is probably due partly 
to the Russian Ballet and partly to the influence of Mr. 
Lovat Fraser, whose exquisite work must now be familiar, 
through The Beggar’s Opera, to almost every theatre-goer. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser has shown people what can be done, and the 
public taste in this sphere appears to be at the moment, much 
as we from habit abuse it, rather unusually enlightened. We 
have put away real rabbits with other childish things. The 
present seems to me just the moment for a loan display or 
exhibition of the plastie arts of the theatre, such as I suggested 
a week or two ago in connexion with the tentative little show 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. May I repeat here that 
I believe the authorities of the Museum only have to say the 
word to find that a large number of models of great interest 
would be forthcoming for the asking, and that the public, 
if it were duly made aware of the existence of the exhibition, 
would unquestionably “support” its promoters by their 





presence ? TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
AmBassapors.—“ If” as ee oe ++ 8,30—2.30 
{Lord Dunsany’s pleasantly fantastic play, well acted, 
The décor is by the late Mr. Lovat Fraser.] 
Court.—The Playboy of the Western World .. 8.30—2.30 


{Irish players in one of the best plays the Abbey Theatre 
school ever produced.] 


StranD.—The Trump Card ve oe ee 8.30—2.30 
{The best farce of the year. Extremely well acted.] 
Sr. Martrn’s.—A Bill of Divorcement .. oe 


[Miss Clemence Dane’s admirable play. Incidentally, a 
balanced statement of the case for and against the 
younger gencration.] 


MUSIC. 


— 
BRITISH MUSIC AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Mr. YorK Bowen’s second Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
which was played at the Promenade Concert on August 17th, is 
acither a good example of modern British music—as it was 
composed in 1905—nor, since it combines most of the faults 
with few of the virtues of the neo-British school, has it any 
special merit. However, it may help to illustrate some of the 
weak points in contemporary British music. We have in 
England, in addition to those of repute, a large number of minor 


8.30—2.30 











composers who seldom rise above mediocrity but who are at 
least superior in technique and inspiration to their counterparts 
in Germany a century ago—the Hummels and Himmels of 
Beethoven’s day. Mr. Frank Bridge, for instance, does not 
attempt big things, and succeeds in writing music which, although 
not great, is extremely good. Mr. Holbrooke, on the other hand, 
expends much energy and skill on writing in the “‘ grand manner,” 
and as those who went to the recent All-British Orchestral 
Concert know, his work tends to be pretentious and is often 
dull. Only when he writes simply, as in the introduction to 
the Bronwen overture, is he successful. Mr. Bowen has similar 
faults. His Concerto opens with a theme on the brass, studiedly 
grandiose and quite uninspired, which “ dates” from the year 
of Beethoven’s 14th Sonata. Since the Romantic revival, music 
has always followed the lead of literature, and particularly 
of poetry, so it is to be hoped that the modern tendency to purge 
poetry of stock phrases will sooner or later make itself felt in 
English music. The principal theme of the Concerto prepares 
one for the many clichés that follow. The showier passages of 
the piano part, in texture and harmony, were the “small talk” 
of thirty years ago, and the treatment of the brass shouts of 
Wagner. Stock phrases are a source of danger to British music. 
Mr. John Ireland’s T'he Forgotten Rite has this one flaw, a falling 
phrase on the strings that might have been written by Mozart. 
It will serve no purpose to catalogue the many modern English 
works in which this blemish can be found. Landor’s opinion 
that a quotation “‘ mars the beauty and unity of style, especially 
when it invades it from a foreign tongue,” applies with special 
force to music. We have escaped the pitfalls of Nationalism, 
we have recovered from the domination of the folk-song, but 
our composers will never attain to individuality, which is the 
saving force in Art, unless they write only what they find in 
their hearts. 

Ravel’s La Valse was played on Saturday, August 20th, and 
comparison with it throws into high light other weaknesses in 
Mr. York Bowen’s Concerto, weaknesses unfortunately common 
to much native work. The modern French school has certain 
defects. It has been described as “ thin-chested”; it has not 
that largeness which we associate with great Art, the largeness 
of Michael Angelo, of Dante, of Beethoven, or even of Balzac. 
But no one can call it uninteresting. Ravel, Satie, Dukas—to 
choose names at random—have wit, delicacy, elegance and 
individuality, and beside them Mr. Bowen is portentously dull. 

it was reassuring to hear three movements from Mr. Holst’s 
The Planets on the same evening as the Concerto. Mars, Saturn, 
and Jupiter are not so effective when separated from the other 
numbers of the Suite—which might be described more accu- 
rately as a Symphonic Poem since the seven movements are 
inter-related—but their strength and beauty are not diminished 
by familiarity. In his directness of expression Mr. Holst brings 
a quality that has been lacking from our music for many years. 
Austere and concentrated is this music. There is not a redundant 
bar in the whole cycle. Mars, The Bringer of War, has neither 
“pride, pomp and circumstance” nor that bitter attitude 
which might be called the Sassoon attitude: it is simply War. 
The brutal and insistent rhythm in 5-4 time which dominates 
the whole movement, and the theme in the lower brass, to the 
accompaniment of arrogant trumpet calls, which seems to 
convey the utter meaninglessness of conflict, are painfully direct. 
Each of the seven movements is original in conception, Thus 
Saturn, The Bringer of Old Age, is based on the slow alternation 
of two chords which suggest, perhaps, the physical weakness 
of age; the movement brightens with a serene counter-subject 
on the horns and bells, and ends in quiet exultation as though 
wisdom had eventually triumphed; it might have as a motto 
the last lines of the Ode to Immortality, “ A newborn day is 
lovely yet.” Jupiter, again, is a riot of jollity, amazingly clever, 
in which among other devices a most effective use is made of 
the whole-tone scale. Zhe Planets should have an early per- 
formance in its entirety when the concert scason proper 
begins, Cc. H. 


BOOKS 
e 
nd 
MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND.* 
Tue great success of Mr. Punch’s History of the War indicated 
further publications on the same lines and from the same author, 


® Mr. Punch's History of Modern England, By Charles L. Graves, 4 vela 
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Mr. 0. L. Graves is now writing Mr. Punch’s History of Modern 
England, and we have the first two volumes. This history is, 
in many ways, curiously unlike the History of the War. The 
History of the War necessarily dealt with a short and definite 
period and Mr. Punch’s policy was all of a piece. Although at 
first sight it seemed an impossible task to make weekly jokes 
on a subject which was far more harrowing than humorous, Mr. 
Punch, so far as we remember, never made a mistake in taste. 
In that particular respect he was infallible. In the new history 
we find him very fallible indeed. We do not mean fallible in 
taste but fallible in political sagacity ; and it should be under- 
stood that politics were a very serious matter with him in his 
earlier years. To-day Mr. Punch might fairly be said to reflect 
public: opinion, but he began by setting himself against the 
crowd and was at first not only a Radical, but a democrat before 
democracy was understood by the majority. Some newspapers 
are able to develop a personality although no writers appear 
by name in their pages. Punch may have had such a personality 
for some years when Mayhew, & Beckett, Douglas Jerrold, 
Tom Hood and others were all writing in a crusading spirit 
on behalf of the under-dog in the social life of England. It 
does not appear to-day. We now recognize various individual 
personalities by the internal evidence of their writing; they 
are very good indeed—we have never been able to see any sense 
in the laboured affectation of contempt for Punch—but they 
do not represent a united body of opinion tending in a particu ar 
direction. 

When Mr. Punch’s staff ceased to be a team serving a particu- 
lar cause they began to make political mistakes—rather para- 
doxically,,as one might have supposed that the dwindling of a 
definite political enthusiasm would have mado discretion easier. 
What we like in the tradition of Punch, however, is that when 
the paper recognized that it had made a mistake it always said 
so. It maligned Peel and it heaped silly ridicule upon 
Abraham Lincoln, treating him as a clown, but it made hand- 
some amends to both. Wo have often wondered why some 
papers find it so difficult to do this simple and obvious thing. 
A confession of error appeals to everybody and is everywhere 
taken as a guarantee of honesty. But for some obscure reason 
a profession of omniscience seems to be preferred by many 
papers even when the operation of reconciling obvious contra- 
dictions cannot really impose upon anybody. One of the best 
points in Mr. Graves’s wise and skilful editing is that he does 
not attempt to explain away ; he acknowledges faults candidly. 
The confession of fallibility does not, of course, make this history 
the less interesting, for fallibility is in itself a highly interesting 
thing, and it necessarily plays a very large part in all history 
which is truthfully written. 


Mr. Graves tells us something about the carly contributors 
to Punch, but we should like to have been told more. We 
should like to have heard much more, for example, about John 
Leech, Hood, Mayhew, Lemon, Tenniel, Charles Keene, Albert 
Smith, and indeed many others. Probably traditions and 
stories of these-men linger round Mr. Punch’s table. It may 
be said that it was not Mr. Graves’s duty to write biography, 
but then Leech and Tenniel and Hood and Keene are part of the 
history of England. The present writer can remember that 
when he was a boy the reputation of Albert Smith’s lectures— 
particularly his lecture on Mont Blanc—was still a real thing. 
Smith’s lectures took London by storm; people who had not 
heard them were out of the fashion; and yet when one looks 
back and reflects that they were little more than narratives of 
ordinary travel one can scarcely understand the reason for their 
triumph. There was a reason no doubt, but what? Was a 
rather loud humour the only secret ? Leech was such a prolific 
producer that perhaps the extreme characteristic impression 
of the man is hardly to be obtained from the pages of Punch. 
He contributed so much elsewhere—to Hood’s Comic Annual, 
to Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, ete.; nevertheless, some of his 
best drawings appeared in Punch, and Mr. Graves reproduces 
the striking cartoon at the beginning of the Crimean War, 
entitled “ General Février turned Traitor.” 


The early writers of Punch, ardent in their social mission, 
shouted, as it were, lest they might not bo heard. Such abuse 
as they showered upon people whom they did not like is not to be 
found in Punch nowadays. Some of our intellectual frondenrs 
would have us believe that English political humour is con- 
temptible because it is not acrid. They have, perhaps, failed 


to notice that all political humour is not only an expression of 





~ 
temperament but an index to the degree of tolerance. To 
persuade a British caricaturist to produce drawings like thane 
in some French, German_or Russian humorous journals ae 
would have to turn him into a Frenchman or a Teuton 
or a Slav. Personally we do not desire this. The saeva 
indignatio of Mr. Punch when he was young was directed 
not so much against persons as against abuses and public 
selfishness ; but in the process many individuals were attacked, 
The motive of Mr. Punch’s contributors was horror at the 
sufferings of the people in the “ Hungry ’Fortics.” It seems 
hardly credible now that a Tory newspaper should have written 
with such imbecile callousness as that quoted by Mr. Graves 
about the demonstrations of miserable mon. “There hag 
been for the last few days,” wrote this paper, “a smile on the 
face of every well-dressed gentleman ”’—when the cause of 
the demonstrators had been heavily defeated in the House of 
Commons. Punch virtually accepted the programme of the 
Chartists. Mark Lemon was the editor when Tom Hood sent 
in his immortal ‘“ Song of the Shirt.” Most of the staff were 
for rejecting it as inappropriate to a comic journal, but Lemon 
insisted and, of course, it dwarfed everything else in the number 
in which it appeared. Mr. Punch when he was young was also 
very much “ agin ” the Dukes, taking them as the representatives 
of the selfish Party. Once his enthusiasm caused the springs 
of his humour to dry up, when he wrote in serious disapproba- 
tion of Maule’s famous judgment in the case of a poor man 
who applied for a divorce. Maule’s devastating irony seems 
to lave escaped Mr. Punch for the moment. Possibly the 
ironist did not expect irony in others. The Prince Consort 
was another of the public persons whom Mr. Punch liked to lash, 
but here again handsome amends were made when Prince 
Albert disappeared from the scene. It was, by the way, Douglas 
Jerrold who invented the name “Crystal Palace” for Prince 
Albert’s Great Exhibition building. 


That Mr. Punch’s early Radicalism was an act of humanity, 
and did not consort with that political frame of mind which 
makes difficulties for the country in time of war, was proved 
by the almost Jingo attitude of the paper when the Crimean 
War began. Mr. Graves, by the way, does not know that 
Lord Dundonald’s. much talked of secret plan for beating the 
Russians is no longer a secret. The Government of the day 
had no doubt that the plan would succeed, but they refused to 
use it.on the ground that it was too horrible. The plan is fully 
described in the Panmure Papers. It was simply a suggestion for 
smoking out the Russians with sulphur and straw and other 
noxious fumes—a kind of comparatively innocent gas attack. 
It is odd that Mr. Graves should have overlooked this as he has 
consulted the Panmure Papers on another point. The Leech 
cartoon on page 121 of Vol. I. of the Queen dismissing Palmerston 
—we presume that the occasion was the indiscreet dispatch 
which Palmerston sent on his own, authority at the time of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état—suggests to us another historical 
comment. In the Duke of Bedforu’s family a story is preserved 
that Lord John Russell, when he was in an insecure position 
Jater as Foreign Secretary and gererally cut of favour, 
reminded his constituents in a speech that he was a very 
old servant of the Queen. “Do you think,” he said, “ that 
after I have been so long in service Her Majesty will just send 
for me one morning and say, ‘ John’ He got no further 
than his own Christian name before the image of the aged 
butler being turned out had won over his constituents. This 
image was probably suggested to Lord John Russell in the 
cartoon to which we have referred. He and Palmerston are 
represented as butler and footman, standing before the Queen, 
who says: “I’m very sorry, Palmerston, that you cannot agree 
with your fellow-servants ; but as I don’t feel inclined to part 
with John, you must go, of course.” 





Before we reach the end of Vol. II. Du Maurier has appeared 
as social satirist. It is not easy to explain his charm, either 
from the point of view of the draughtsmanship or from that 
of satire, as he often turns into harmless prettiness what is meant 
to be a rebuke. But he is somehow delightful. Perhaps his 
chief power was in conveying a drawing-room crowd which 
melts away in the background into the recesses of what Disraeli 
would call the saloon. When we leave him, however, he 
has not yet invented Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkins. We look 
forward to her and to much else in the next two volumes, 
as we are confident that everybody else will who reads the 
first two. 
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“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND .. .” 
Tur progress of science until about fifteen years ago was chiefly 


what we might call objective. We considered processes of 
manufacture as they affected the product, not as they affected 
the producer. We even came to regard such virtues as 
thrift, foresight, and prudence in the citizen as they affect the 
body politic rather than as they modified the citizen’s own 
« body natural.” The result of regarding things from this 
point of view has been of the kind that is unavoidable in almost 
any lop-sided treatment of almost any topic. We intended to 
produce marmalade, hardware, and calico. We also incidentally 
produced Dundee, Sheffield, Oldham and Burnley and the 
inhabitants thereof. These, we are beginning to realize, are 
somewhat embarrassing by-products. We have at last begun 
to see that there is another side to the industrial question: that 
the producer is more important than that which he produces. 
Some of us, indeed, see approaching a time when we shall over- 
emphasize this point of view just as we formerly thought only 

4 . 
of the other, and the products of all that he desires may dry up 
altogether in the interests of the worker. But we are at present 
far from this dilemma, and there are, besides, other tendencies 
which seem calculated to counteract this drift quite effectively. 

The science of economics has always been a difficult one, and 
has often embarrassed its followers by its apparently complete 
independence of realities. Professor James Drever, the author 
of the twin books upon the nature of man which lie 
before us,* very properly attributes this to the fact that economics 
deal with only one set of factors in a compound problem. 

We obtain the economic aspect by ruling out that part of the 
concrete act in which the psychologist is interested, by assuming 
a society consisting of standard economic individuals, not the 
concrete human society which is the primary fact. Psychology 
takes up the investigation of the activities of human society at 
the point at which economics, as it were, leaves off by studying 
the concrete activities of the concrete individuals. . . . The 
factors which economics does not investigate, which it, as it 
were, takes for granted, are precisely the factors which in the 
world of concrete reality give meaning and significance to every 
economie process, which underlie and maintain all economic 
activity. Human needs, impulses, and desires constitute the 
very driving force of economic life. The processes in the 
economic world are each and all inspired by human purposes, 
carried through by human labour, ingenuity, and skill. When 
we speak of economic forces we are speaking abstractly. In 
strictness there are no separate economic forces. We so designate 
from our abstract point of view forces which are really either 
physical or psychological. In all the applied social sciences 
the problems are psychological as well as economic, and the 
fundamental problems being human problems are primarily 
psychological rather than economic.” 

Professor Drever goes on to point out the differences between 
Industrial Psychology and the scientific management now so 
Scientific management 
has incurred the suspicion of the worker because it confessedly 


prominent in American industrial life. 


set out to increase production and profits, and because it ap- 
” entirely from the point 
of view of the management. In vain did economists point out 
that in the long run the interests of managers and managed 
were the same; the truth that the employed may be temporarily 
exploited for the benefit of the employer in practice nullified the 
economic truth. 


proached the psychology of the “ hands 


Intelligence tests, vocational tests, efficiency, fatigue, 
recreation, and lastly the arts of the advertiser and 
salesman are all touched upon in the book, and the reader who 
was beforehand conversant with some of the dozens of volumes 
already published on these subjects will feel something like 
astonishment at the number of points of view and aspects of 
the case which Professor Drever has managed to examine 
in the comparatively small compass of his book. 

His work would be a good introduction to the study of these 
things for any person who had the (by no means universal) 
capacity of acquiring practical guidance from somewhat abstract 
statements of general principles. Very much the same comments 
are applicable to the book’s twin, The Psychology of Everday 
Life. Here, again, we have an exceptionally compendious 
recount of the state of modern inquiries: an account which, 
though written from a very definite standpoint, gives the 
reader a certain insight into the theories of several of those 
schools of thought with which Professor Drever is not in agree- 
ment. 

_ Professor Drever regards psychology from the point of view 
Drever. London: Methuen 


* (1) The Psychology of Industry. By James 
Same author and publisher. 


[5s. net.]——142) The Psychology of Everyday Life. 
los. net.J 





of the metaphysically-minded—such as Henry James, for 
example—rather than from that of the physician—i.e., the 
psycho-analyst. There is a great deal both in Professors Freud 
and Jung’s theories with which he “ does not hold,” though he 
is too wise to underestimate the enormous importance of Freud’s 
investigation into the action of the subconscious. He is, 
however, in spite of some criticism, in agreement on many points 
with the psycho-analysts. 

We reviewed a short time ago a book by Dr. Wilfrid 
Lay in which he dealt with the possible interpretation 
of “supernatural” events from the point of view of psycho- 


analysis, and remarked how alike were the phenomena 
of the séance and of the psycho-analyst’s consulting- 


room. On this point Professor Drever has apparently inde- 
pendently reached the same conclusion, although, of course, in 
this short summarized work he is not able to deal with the ques- 
tion at such length and cannot bring such convincing testimony 
in support of his arguments. 

He summarizes quite interestingly the conclusions of various 
schools on that most perplexing question, the laughter of man, 
but deals very summarily with the conclusion of those psycho- 
logists who say that man is the only animal that laughs for no 
better reason than that we do not find among animals “ those 
peculiar grimaces and signs which we call laughter in the human 
being.” 

“To argue therefrom that animals do not laugh is as sound 
as to argue that the lion must be a vegetarian because we find 
no knives and forks in his pantry. Psychologically mirth and 
laughter are much more than the spasmodic contractions, 
— and sounds. That the psychological phenomena are 
ound among lower animals does not admit of a doubt to any 
one who has carefully watched a puppy, a lamb, or a young 
rabbit.” 

In the present writer’s opinion Professor Drever goes astray 
in his attempted derivation of artistic creation from the play 
activity. Play, as the reader is aware, and as Professor Drever 
agrees, is usually defined as an activity which is valued 


for the sake of its subjective effect without reference 
to the outside results produced. In work, on the other 
hand, the value does reside in the results produced— 
in an end, that is, outside the activity itself. Here, 


then, at once is an instance in which Professor Drever’s theories 
will obviously not fit. The fact that in the case of most artists, 
poets, painters, or what not, the product does not fully realize 
the hopes and ambitions with which it was begun makes no 
difference to the general principle that the artist is a creator; 
the very word “ poet” signifies a maker. 

We suggest that Professor Drever should if he 
has not already done so, Miss Jane Harrison’s little book, 
Ancient Art and Ritual, which almost certainly gives a truer 
view of art as near to the religious emotion, now its accompani- 


read, 


ment and mode of expression, now its substitute. 

The emotions and the higher forms of imagination which are 
involved in or are the mechanism of religion or of art are not 
given their proper place by Professor Drever. This is a serious 
fault. The book, however, provides, with this one rather unfor- 
tunate omission, a wonderfully concise and thorough picture 
of the present state of inquiry in this field, and we strongly 
commend both books to ,those general readers—and there are 
many—who are content to read rather hard for their livings 
and who find honest food more digestible than pap. 





THE FALL OF THE HAPSBURGS.* 
WE are sometimes told, by people who ought to know better, 
that the Allies broke up the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
deliberately created the various small States which have taken 
its place. The truth is that the composite Hapsburg monarchy 
fell to pieces through its own rottenness, like the one-horse shay 
described by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The Hapsburgs had long 
ruled by setting one subject nationality against another— 
Germans against Czechs, Poles against Ruthenians, Croats 
against Magyars, Italians against Southern Slavs—and_ they 
reaped where they had sown. War and famine intensified the 
bitter jealousies of the rival races and drove them asunder. 
The Crown and the army were the only institutions common to 
the Hapsburg dominions. When the army was beaten and 
demoralized, the young Emperor, well meaning but weak and 
timorous, had not the personal popularity which might have 
served to hold his distracted peoples together. Before the final 
. Translated by Constance 





“* My Memoirs. By Prince Ludwig Windischgracta, 
Vesey, London: G, Allen and Unwin. [16s. net.) 
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military disaster at Vittorio Veneto the several races, with the 
Czechs in front, were going their several ways. The Allies 
concluded the armistice with the generals of an Emperor-King 
who had virtually ceased to reign and who was repudiated by 
most of his former subjects. 

We have seen no more vivid and dramatic account of the last 
stage of Hapsburg rule than that which Prince Ludwig Win- 
dischgraetz has written, and of which Miss Vesey has made an 
exceptionally readable translation. The author is a young 
Hungarian magnate, born in 1882, who served in the army, 
travelled widely and took a somewhat active part in politics 
before the war. He saw much service on the Russian front and 
then acted as Hungarian Food Minister in 1918. He knew the 
young Emperor well, and he was on familiar terms with all the 
aristocratic Magyar politicians. His narrative is all the more 
convincing because, unlike Count Czernin, for example, he does 
not profess to have been infallible, although he is naturally 
concerned to explain his own political activity. The book shows 
that the Hapsburg system was docmed as soon as war began, 
though it might have lingered on while peace prevailed. The 
Supreme Command was incredibly bad, though, as the author 
says, some of the earlier defeats were due to the desertion of 
Czech regiments. He was present when General Auffenberg, 
one of the most capable Austrian generals, was arrested by order 
of the Supreme Command, not because he had lost a battle 
through executing their orders but becau e he knew too much. 
The author persuaded a friendly deputy to take up the case, 
with the result that Auffenberg was tried and honourably 
acquitted. But the Supreme Command had first tried by 
threats to secure the general’s silence, and had caused a revolver 
to be left in his cell in the hope that he might shoot himself. 
The Supreme Command and the Foreign Office were almost 
openly at variance, and the Hungarian Government pursued 
their own policy. The death of the old Emperor Francis Joseph 
in November, 1916, led to many personal changes, but the new 
Emperor Karl, despite his good intentions, was not strong 
enough to modify the system. In 1917 he dismissed Tisza, the 
veteran Magyar Premier, who declined to widen the franchise. 
The Emperor wanted every soldier who had served at the front 
to have a vote, but Tisza refused and left office. It is fairly 
clear now that the young Emperor made a fatal blunder in 
quarrelling with Tisza, who, though a reactionary in politics, 
was the only strong man in Hungary and was devotedly loyal. 
Tisza had a majority in the Hungarian Parliament and could 
thwart the efforts of his successors to carry out reforms, but he 
had no further opportunity of defending the Monarchy against 
the Socialists and Bolsheviks who were plotting revolution 
almost openly for many months before the end came. Those 
who think of revolutions as spontaneous and inevitable occur- 
rences should note the author’s account of the way in which the 
Magyar revolution was worked up by Count Michael Karolyi, 
a very wealthy magnate of the type of Sir Francis Burdett or 
Lord Stanhope, who simultaneously urged the Emperor-King 
to make him Premier and intrigued with the Bolsheviks to 
declare a Soviet Republic over which the Count was to preside. 
If at any time up to the early autumn of 1918 the Buda-Pest 
Government had brought one loyal division from the front and 
had then arrested and shot Count Karolyi and his accomplices, 
there would in all probability have been no revolution and 
King Karl would have retained his throne. But the invertebrate 
old officials who formed the Cabinet could never come to a 
decision. They gently ridiculed the author as an intemperate 
youth when he warned them of the danger ; even in mid-October, 
1918, the Premier Wekerle’s “optimism was adamantine,” and 
on the very eve of the revolution he laughed at the author’s fears. 

The author, as Food Minister, had an impossible task in 1918, 
because Hungary would not endure privations in order to feed 
the hated Viennese, and there was danger in requisitioning the 
crops lest the farmers should go over to the revolutionary party. 
But Prince Windischgraetz at least gained an intimate know- 
ledge of the real situation at Vienna and Berlin and at the front. 
The Germans admitted to him that they could not face another 
winter of war. Austria-Hungary’s resources were completely 


exhausted, and the army, except the men in the front line, was 
utterly demoralized. While the Italian and British troops were 
attacking on the Piave in the closing days of October, 1918, 
the several States of the Hapsburg dominions—Bohemia, 
Hungary, Croatia, German Austria—were declaring their inde- 
pendence. The young Emperor, well meaning but weak and 











inexperienced, was no more able to guide events than the fly 
on the wheel. He spent his time in receiving advice, often by 
telephone, from this or that politician, but he could not formulate 
a policy and adhere to it for two days together. The author, who 
vainly warned him against Karolyi, gives an affecting account 
of an interview with the deserted Emperor at Schénbrunn on 
October 31st, 1918. The great palace, at eleven o'clock in the 
evening, was dark and silent. There were no sentries, no 
bodyguard, not even a footman. 


“I reached the ante-room; His Majesty’s aide-de-camp 
Commander Schonta, was sitting in the large, empty room readin . 
a book. ‘The Emperor is expecting you,’ he said. The 
Emperor was.alone. He was really alone already. Schénbrunn 
was lifeless, the guards dispersed, the servants forgetful of their 
duty, the great State rooms empty. The splendour which sur- 
rounded him had lost its meaning; the town at his feet had 
shaken off the yoke ; his throne was tottering to its fall, deserted 
by its three pillars—the staff of Generals, the clergy and the 
nobility. He was alone. Where were those now who for 
centuries past had knelt on the steps of the throne and lived 
on the favour of the Court ? A scene came back to my mind: 
Reichenau, Villa Wartholz, 17th August, the Emperor’s birthday : 
the Knights of Theresa at the Field-Marshals’ table; Conrad 
made a fine speech, extolled the young Monarch’s qualities as 
a ruler; the knights sprang from their seats, spurs clanked, 
swords flew from their scabbards, and while they swore eternal 
loyalty the band struck up the imposing strains of ‘ God save’ 
and—‘ Austria will stand for ever!’ ... The King received 
me in his study, the so-called Gobelins room, containing the 
writing-table once used by Napoleon. On it stood the telephone 
from which so many conversations had been carried on, so many 
political acts of far-reaching importance had been arranged. 
He met me at once with the words: ‘ You are right, Andrassy 
must remain.’ I said that it would be absurd to put someone 
else at the head of the Foreign Office ; the Entente had accepted 
Andrassy’s note, and therefore wished to negotiate with Andrassy. 
‘It is his duty to remain.” The King agreed. ‘ Have you heard 
that Tisza has been murdered?’ he said. ‘It is terrible; 
he must be the first to believe that peoples ought not to be 
coerced.’ I said: ‘ Your Majesty, you are really the foremost 
revolutionary in your Empire.’ * Yes,’ he said, * I should like 
to revolutionize everything, though not with blood and iron.’ 
* Your Majesty, I warn you against Karolyi.’ ‘ No, no, Karolyi 
is honest ; he has the people on his side in Hungary ; we must 
do our utmost to support him. He is now Prime Minister. 
I have given orders for all the troops at our disposal to be made 
over to him.’ I asked: ‘Has he taken the oath?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
the Emperor smiled. ‘I think it is the first time a Minister 
has taken the oath by telephone. The other Ministers have 
sworn allegiance to the Palatine, the Archduke Joseph.’ ”’ 


A few hours later Karolyi demanded by telephone that he should 
be released from his oath, which was done, and further that the 
King should abdicate—a request which he firmly refused. The 
proud Hapsburg dynasty had collapsed, but the young Emperor- 
King, unlike his German ally, retained at least some of his seif- 
respect. The book, as we have said, shows that the Dual 
Monarchy fell by its own inherent weakness. The Allies could 
not have kept it together, even if they had wished to do so. 
The new States must learn by experience the necessity of friendly 
co-operation for economic and commercial as well as political 
ends, 





HOUSE PROPERTY AND ITS MANAGEMENT.* 

Iv is nearly sixty years since Miss Octavia Hill began, with 
Ruskin’s help, to demonstrate her great principle that housing 
reform is partly a question of management. She bought threc 
wretched houses in a slum, had them thoroughly cleaned, and 
gradually introduced improvements. She herself collected the 
rents and insisted that they should be punctually paid. She 
set aside a definite sum for repairs each quarter; if there was 
any surplus, it was spent on such new fittings as the tenants 
desired, so that they had a direct incentive to take care of the 
property. Miss Hill took a keen personal interest in the welfare 
of her tenants, but she tried to make them help themselves 
and regarded the charitable dole as immoral and disastrous 
in its effect upon character. She scon found that her method 
was sound. She earned a clear 5 per cent. on her capital and 
she transformed the slum houses and their occupants. Miss 
Hill was encouraged to extend her experiments and to train 
women to help her, and her success was fully recognized when 
in 1902-3 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners entrusted to her 
the control of two large properties with hundreds of poor dwellings 
in South London. Her example has been followed in Phila- 
delphia, in Amsterdam and elsewhere, but nowhere has it been 
more fruitful than in our own country. 


= “House Property and its Management ; Some Papers on the Methods of Manage- 
ment eanebaialtiee Miss Octavia Hill and adapted to Modern Conditions. Londoa: 
G. Allen and Unwin. (3s. Gd. net.) . 
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A little volume of Miss Octavia Hill’s writings, with some 
other papers, has just been published under the care of Miss 
M. M. Jeffery and Miss Edith Neville, with a preface by Dr, 
Gibbon, of the Ministry of Health. A copy of it ought to be 
in the hands of every member of every Housing Committee 
throughout the land, for it is both opportune and valuable. 
The building of new houses is not in itself a solution of the housing 
problem ; unless the new houses are rightly managed they may, 
and often do, degenerate into slums. Those who know the outer 
suburbs of London, especially in the north-east, are painfully 
aware of the results of the compulsory migration of slum-dwellers 
from condemned areas in Inner London to new and healthier 
surroundings. Where these people have not been properly 
controlled they have simply created fresh slums, more sordid 
and more disheartening than their old haunts. The same fate 
often overtakes the “ model dwelling.” Miss Octavia Hill dis- 
covered a generation ago that the “ model dwelling” might be 
a veritable hotbed of vice and degradation unless it was strictly 
supervised, that respectable tenants were demoralized and the 
weak and unsteady people encouraged in their evil ways. She 
found the remedy in skilled management, preferably by a trained 
and tactful woman who was given full authority to select tenants 
and to decide about small repairs, as well as to collect the rent. 
She believed in enlisting the co-operation of the tenants, wherever 
that was possible, in promoting their common welfare, but she 
held that the owners’ agent must say the last word. 


“Those who know the life of the poor know—those who 
watch the effect of letting to a given family a set of rooms in a 
block in a rough neighbourhood, or rooms in a small house in 
the same district, know—those who remember how numerous 
are the kinds of people to whom they must refuse rooms in a 
block for their own sake, or that of others, know. To the 
noisy drunkard one must say, ‘For the quiet people’s sake, 
No’; to the weak drunkard one must say, ‘ You would get 
led away, No’; to the young widow with children one must 
say, ‘ Would not you be better in a small house where the resident 
soreeige | would see a little to the children’ ? thinking in one’s 
heart also, ‘and to you.’ For the orphaned factory girl who 
would ‘like to keep mother’s home together’ one feels a less 
public life safer; for the quiet family who care to bring up 
their children well one fears the bad language yt pee on 
the stairs. For the strong and self-contained and self-reliant 
it may be oll right, but the instinct of the others who cling on 
to the smaller houses is right for them.” 


Weare glad to learn from this book that the Office of Woods 
and Forests has recently adopted Miss Octavia Hill’s method for 
a Crown estate east of Regent’s Park, the leases of which have 
fallen in, Miss Jeffery, an experienced manager of house pro- 
perty, who was trained on Miss Hill's system, has been placed in 
control of the estate, which includes many tenement houses 
round Cumberland Basin, 


“Rebuilding is hardly to be thought of for the moment. 
The immediate need is to make the existing houses reasonably 
fit for habitation. Most of them are dilapidated and some of 
them are filthy. Backyards have been built over, and in some 
instances another cottage has been put up, the only entrance 
to which is through the house which faces the street. The 
—— has been for the most part badly neglected during the 
ater years of the leases, while in the earlier years little care 
was exercised to see that the conditions of the lease were not 
departed from. Miss Jeffery has opened a small office on the 
estate, as a centre from which the rents of the houses are col- 
lected week by week. On their visits the women managers 
find out what repairs are needed to make the houses habitable 
and clean, and supervise the repairs already in hand. Miss 
Jeffery and her assistants are thus in constant touch with the 
tenants, helping them in many ways and inducing them to do 
their part in improving their surroundings. While insisting 
that necessary alterations and cleansing must be carried out 
forthwith, the managers do their best to study the comfort 
and convenience of the tenants as far as possible. If the tenants 
must be removed for a time, temporary accommodation is 
found for them. It is intended that the number of licensed 
houses on the estate shall be reduced as the leases fall in, and 
the managers are taking steps to ensure improved management, 
on Public-house Trust lines, of those that will remain.” 


The work began in the summer of 1919, and one of the first acts 
of the new manager was to encourage the formation of a tenants’ 
association, which would help her and the department in recon- 
structing the area with the least possible amount of friction or 
inconvenience. In Amsterdam, as another paper shows, the 
work of the chief woman manager and her staff, who look after 
the 4,000 municipal houses, has been astonishingly successful. 
In that city no tenant is rejected because he has a bad character, 
but the drunken and dissolute families are housed in suburban 
areas under the close supervision of a resident woman manager 
who tries to reclaim them, 





While there is no reason why capable and broad-minded men 
should not manage working-class house property, as indeed 
many of them do with success, we are bound to say that such 
work seems specially suited to women who have the necessary 
qualifications, A committee of the women’s section of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association inquired into the 
matter last year and declared, not without reason, that “ there 
are special requirements on certain properties which at the 
moment urgently call for women’s special experience.” They 
pointed out that 2 woman manager is able to give the housewife, 
suddenly transferred from an old house to a new house, the 
practical advice as to the use of stoves and fittings which she 
needs, and for lack of which she may ruin expensive appliances 
in a few wecks. The workman's wife usually pays the rent and: 
has to deal with the landlord’s agent, so that it is just as well! 
if the agent is of the same sex. The committee pointed out that’ 
Birmingham had appointed a “woman rent collector and super- 
visor of houses,” and it urged that other local authorities should 
appoint women officials in their housing departments. But all 
the women and men employed in this responsible and difficult 
work must be properly trained and they must have the right 
temperament, for the ideal house property manager is not merely 
the product of training. 





MEMOIRS OF A CLUBMAN.* 


Tue clubs of which Mr. Burgin is a member are by no 
means those serious and decorous palaces which stand on’ 
either side of Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, where bald’ 
heads, with a perspective of upheld newspapers, may be 
seen through the window, and the owners repose in armchairs 
with their backs to the light. Mr. Burgin’s resorts of the 
New Vagabonds and the Whitefriars are far more amusing 
establishments, whose members meet for the festive purpose 
of dining in company, which is by no means the practice of 
the serious institutions mentioned above. But perhaps the 
most original chapters of this book are those at the beginning 
concerned with the author’s adventures in Canada and the 
Levant. In Canada, indeed, where in his early days Mr.’ 
Burgin was attached to the staff of a periodical entitled the 
Four Corners Gazette, he had a most useful lesson in the art 
of condensation :— 

“In a fit of enthusiasm I had volunteered to learn how to 
set type—from my own articles—and it was tedious work, 
in spite of the encouragement of Mutt, the foreman. ‘ You'll 
get so darned sick of your own eloquence that you'll cut every-' 
thing short,’ he declared, as he sat on a heap of ‘exchanges,’, 
and smoked the corncob of consolation. ‘It’s the beginning 
of wisdom to cut everything short and, mostly, the ending 
of it.’” 


Young authors who begin their careers by dictating their 
“copy” might usefully try this experiment. Shortly after his 
Canadian experience Mr. Burgin proceeded to the Levant. 
He tells the following anecdote of the editor of a local paper :—‘ 

“‘The editor and proprictor of the Levant Herald, E 
, was one of the most brilliant and versatile men I have 
ever met or expect to mect. Sometimes, when he grew tired 
of his paper, he wrote a leader, well knowing that it would 
cause him to be suppressed for a month.” 


Can this have been the object of an eminent editor of to-day ? 
It would explain certain mysterious events which have puzzled 
the world in general, 

Among other anecdotes of Constantinople Mr. Burgin tells of 
an Englishman, Colonel N , employed by the Turks in the 
gendarmerie, who 


‘‘ went to our ambassador about the non-payment of his salary, 
and the ambassador insisted on his being paid. Two officials 
from the Turkish War Office came to the colonel’s house on the 
following morning leading two donkeys laden with his salary 
in copper coins. The colonel indignantly remonstrated, wherc- 
upon the Turks said that copper wes a legal tender, and thet 
they would tie the donkeys to a post in front of the door, and 
come back for them in half an hour. If the colonel did net 
take the money, that was his affair. Then they disappeared. 
Directly they were out of sight, the colonel and his man 
unloaded the money, took it into the house and sold the donkeys 
in the nearest bazaar. After that, he never had any more 
trouble about his salary.” 











Although these early chapters contain many anccdotes, they 
are entirely outshone in this line when Mr. Burgin becomes 
an habitué of Fleet Strect and meets most of the literary 
people worth seeing. He was almost at once elected to the 


® Memoirs of a Clubman. By G. Bb. Burgin. London : Hutchinson. [6s. uet.] 
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Old Vagabonds Club, in company with a gentleman “who 
returned thanks for his election in the following phrase ‘ 
‘I thank you, gentlemen, for admitting me to this honourable 
body of great men, one of whom I am now which.’ ” 

We are not told exactly the date at which Mr. Burgin began 
the first of the sixty novels that stand to his credit, but his 
chapters on novel writing give considerable insight into his 
methods. He has also a chapter on “ The Methods of Authors,” 
in which he gives us information as to the work of his 
contemporaries and also of the effect of their labours on 
their readers. On the «subject of Mr. Arnold Bennett, he 
tells us :— 

** A friend onco angrily complained to me, ‘ I’ve been reading 
one of Bennett's books. Two boys stand on a bridge for several 
pages, their object being to spit on the heads of the crew of a 
canal barge coming along in the distance. In several pages 
more, the barge gradually draws up to the bridge. The boys spit 
at the crew and—miss! I don’t call that realism. From what 
I know of boys, they’d have succeeded at every shot and tho 
crew would have had their hearts’ blood. Some one ought to 
toll Bennett to be more careful.’ ” 


But Mr. Burgin does not confine his anecdotes to male novelists, 
He gives us a whole chapter on “The Methods of Women 
Writers,” of whom, apparently, it may be said that they have 
no special method of writing but that the words live on the nibs 
of their pens, or, rather, it may be supposed in the present 
day, in the keys of their typewriters. Of the authors of the 
past whom Mr. Burgin met, the most interesting is Swinburne, 
who seems to have made an entirely different impression on 
his mind from the picture which we are given with such vivid- 
ness in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s latest book, the only points which 
struck both writers being the roast mutton and the figure 
(in the technical sense of the word) of the poet. We are also 
given a tantalising glimpse of “a whole boxful of unpublished 
Stevenson letters,” one of which Mr. Burgin was allowed to 
take as a remembrance. Unfortunately, owing to difficulties 
about copyright, he is not able to reproduce the letter, 
but quotes one sentence—“ The future is a fine thing in its 
way, and, what’s more, it’s all we have to come and go 
upon.” 

During the course of his long life Mr. Burgin, as may be 
supposed has made certain excursions into the world behind 
the footlights, and has come to the reasoned conclusion that, 
“when compared with theatrical managers, editors are simply 
angels of light.” In connexion with actor-managers, he quotes 
a witty saying of Zangwill: ‘The actor’s conception of the 
part is that it is greater than the whole.” ‘The theatrical 
chapters contain a most entertaining account of how Mr. Burgin 
submitted his first play—a “ curtain-raiser”—to Mr. Willie 
Edouin, who made an appointment with him at the Strand 
Theatre at six on the next evening. Mr. Burgin was shown 
into Mr. Edouin’s dressing-room :— 

“On a chair lay a curious something stuffed with horsehair. 

I did not know what it was, but the doorkeoper regarded it 
with reverence. ‘'That’s the guv’nor’s musk rat,’ he explained. 
I think he meant mascot. Presently Mr. Edouin came in and 
also regarded me with a certain amount of suspicion. When 
I faltered out why I was there, his countenance cleared. ‘Oh 
yes,’ he said cheerily, ‘that little play of yours. There’s a 
blind woman in it, isn’t there 2?’ ‘ Yes, there is a blind woman 
in it. You see——.’ ‘To be sure. 1 knew something in it 
was blind. But I’m a bit late. P’raps you wouldn’t mind 
helping me on with my false stomach. Never act without that.’ 
The false stomach proved to be the ‘musk rat’ on the chair. 
It took some timo to adjust and seemed to be a sort of lifebelt 
made out of a burst tyre and stuffed with horsehair. All the 
time I was struggling with it, one man put Mr. Edouin’s right 
foot into the right leg of a pair of stage trousers, another put 
his left foot into the left leg and nearly upset him, whilst the 
actor pulled on a wig and began to rub grease paint over his 
face. Just as ho finished, the call-boy appeared. ‘Come 
again to-morrow at the same time and I'll be a little earlier,’ 
said Mr. Edouin as he dashed away.” 
Finally Mr. Edouin gave him £15 for the play, a certain portion 
of which, it may be supposed, was consumed in *bus fares to 
the #trand Theatre during the many visits which Mr. Burgin 
had to pay to the theatre in order to collect the cheque. 

It will be seen from these samples that the book is full of 
lively anecdotes. It is the record of a man who, if he is the 
paesessor of a rather pedestrian talent, is a conscientious work- 
man, and has produced a vast number of books of which the 
ideals are on the side of the angels. There are many brilliant 


young authors of whom one cannot say as much ; indeed, they 
would be horrified could there be any fear of such an accusation 
being levelled against them. 





a 2 


A PAINTER ON MODERN ARCHITECTURE.* 
Very disarmingly did Mr. Roger Fry open a recent addresg 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects at their own 
headquarters :— 


“T am come before you as a sheep to tho slaughter, as g 
victim to the altar. If I am allowed to bleat for an hour or 
so before the sacrifice is consummated, I know that to be part 
of the ritual, and that it will only defer for a time the moment 
when I shall be utterly devoured.” : 


That said, he proceeded to give the architectural profession 
such a trouncing as was surely never before heard within the 
sheltering walls of its very citadel. 

He condemned the modern architect and all his works; 
he pointed out his sins and the road to salvation, all with 
such spirit and so much wit and wisdom that his hearers 
ought surely to have been grateful for their castigation, 
however much it may have hurt. 

Mr. Fry points a shrewd and discriminating finger at certain 
things that he regards as evil in current English architecture. 
His beliefs are neatly summarized in his “Ten Heresies ” :— 

Heresy No. 1. Wo have substituted for the art of archi- 
tecture the art of dressing buildings according to the fashion. 

Heresy No. 2. This phenomenon is more or less world-wide, 
In the false architecture of modern Europe which results the 
English is distinguished by its lack of the sense of scale. 

Heresy No. 3. It is sometimes distinguished also by its 
good taste. Good taste in this sense is a social rather than 
an aesthetic virtue. 

Heresy No. 4. There are two possible kinds of beauty in a 
building: (1) What I call natural beauty, which is also the 
beauty of a locomotive or a panther, and this results from 
the clear expression of function. (2) Aesthetic beauty, which 
results from the clear expression of an idea. We have so 
arranged that neither of these beauties occurs in our buildings. 

Heresy No. 5. Aesthetic beauty in a building is essentially 
the same as that of sculpture. It results from the expression 
of a plastic idea. There has hardly ever been an aesthetic 
architecture in England and there has been even less sculpture. 

Heresy No. 6. Our architecture does not express plastic 
ideas, but historico-social ideas. 

Heresy No. 7. It is founded upon social snobbery. 

Heresy No. 8. The vices of modern English architecture 
have almost always been inherent in the architecture of 
England. Modern conditions have brought out the rash. 

Heresy No. 9. Modern conditions and modern science have 
put into the hands of architects the greatest opportunity in 
the history of the world. They have missed it completely. 

Heresy No. 10. To a great extent this is not their fault. 
It is presumed that Mr. Fry was addressing himself to the 
“ average ” architect, and that he did not intend his indictment 
to apply universally. There are a few just architects, and if 
Mr. Fry has not yet had the good fortune to meet them, he 
will be surprised to find how just they are—that is, how very 
well they will agree with him. 

He should, however, remember how much easicr it is to 
be correct in one’s theory than in one’s practice. Mr. Fry is 
temptingly quotable. Of the English ho says :— 


* First, as to the want of the sonso of scale, Ruskin ones 
wrote that the English had always built rather for rats and 
mice than for men. We seem ineapablo im our architecture 
of a free or generous gesture. We are meek, timid, and 
meticulous. We cramp and skimp and cower. We finish our 
tiny details with short-sighted, ant-like industry. We invented, 
alas! the ‘‘cosy corner,” and the cosy corner in one form or 
another marks most of our building. In the realm oi 
imaginative form we, this great imperial adventurous race, 
appear as burrowing, furtive, obliterated creatures.” 

Of the French :— 

“On the other hand, they have , developed the 
efficiency, the hard brittle chic of the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; 
an instrument perfectly adapted to replace inspiration and 
sensibility by brilliantly self-confident mediocrity.” 


eruel 


The following extracts will serve to illustrate further Mr. 
Fry’s views and the clear and memorable way in which he 
states them :— 

“Look at 


the many ferro-concrete buildings one secs 
springing up. Let me admit here that there are signs ol 
improvement, but still, as a rule, the essential logic of 
adaptation is fumbled and messed over with ‘ architectural 
features.’ There is scarcely ever a straightforward logical 
emphasis, but plenty of tasteful reminiscences of this, that 
or the other period towards which our incurable archaeological 
snobbery turns with abject reverence, until the word goes 
round that we are worshipping at yesterday's shrine, ond 
ought to be hurrying on for fear we should be found on the 
wrong social landing. . . . The essence of Gothic architecture 
was the purely engineering discovery of how to build a stone 





* Architecture Heresies of a Painter, By Roger Fry, London; Chatto anc 
Windus, [2s. net.] 
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Buildings which when they were just finished 
rtain air of piquant novelty become outmoded 
in a few years, and like clothes of last year, when they are 
dowdy they are done for. I am, alas ! old enough to remember 
when. St. John’s W ood Avenue seemed to be an epoch-making 
discovery —baronial splendour was at last compressed into tho 
limits of suburban convenience. I can remember when the 
Wagner-operatic effects of Hans Place looked almost authentic, 
and hardly suggested carton pierre.’ . a I remember when a 
South African millionaire gave himself away by building a 
Gothic palace in Park Lano at a time when no 
one ‘in the know’ would have tolerated anything but some 
form of Renaissance, preferably of French origin. Sham and 
ornate Perpendicular long ago was modish, went the 
yound, and the last I saw of it was in shops in Bloomsbury 
which were socially negligible. I believe it is coming up again 
in some provincial war memorials with a vague idea, I suppose, 
of holiness and patriotism combined. 


preenhouse. + + + 
attracted Ly a ce 


Perpendicular 


very 


ut every one intelligently interested in architecture is recom- 
mended to obey the impulse that the foregoing quotations 
will have aroused—and to read the pamphlet through. 

Mr. Fry ends with a piece of fine philosophy that shows 
him to b: no pessimist :— 

“Jt is just the edvantage of our highly self-conscious and 
critical age that we can by a deliberate effort change our 
character. We can fix our minds on those defects which from 
long inherited custom have become not only traditional but 
instinetive, and by so fixing our minds we may ultimately 
correct them altogether. I ask you to believe that, because 
I am a victim of a perhaps quite absurd faith—the faith, 
namely, that the aesthetic pursuit is as important in the long 
run for mankind as the search for truth.” 

That is a faith that Mr. Fry does not hold alone, whilst the 
hopeful and happy band that believes in the mutability of 
human nature grows and grows apace. 








NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS., 
A Short Social and Political History of Britain, by Mr. R. L. 
Mackie (Harrap, 4s. 6d. net), is intended for the use of children 
of twelve, and should, we think, interest them. The author 
emphasizes the more important episodes, and gives explanations 
as well as bare facts. His illustrations are simple, numerous, 
and helpful.—For younger children, Miss E. W. Miller has 
written The Beginners’ History of England (Harrap, 2s. 6d. net), 
which is readable and well illustrated, though we are not quite 
sure whether a simpler style would not have been more appro- 
priate-——Pupils in the higher forms will profit by Readings in 
English Social History from Contemporary Literature, 1485-1603, 
the third volume of a useful work edited by Mr. R. B. Morgan 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s. net), which contains fairly 
long extracts from the Tudor chroniclers like Harrison, from 
Hakluyt, Ralegh, Latimer’s sermons, and from contemporary 
letters. It 


both in schools and universities, will find Miss L. C. A. Knowles’s 


is appropriately illustrated.—Advanced students, 


Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain during 
the Nineteenth Century (Routledge, 6s. 6d. net) instructive and 
impartial. She devotes special attention to the results of the 
astonishing development of mechanical transport, both for this 
country and for the Empire as a whole. Her book contains much 
information in a compact and interesting form.——Mr. L. F. 
Salzman’s Original Sources of English History (Cambridge : 
leffer, 3s. net) may be mentioned as a lucid, though elementary, 
account of a large subject. 

orld- History, by Mr. E. M. Wilmot Buxton (Methuen, 
5s, net), is a readable outline by a practised hand. The author is 
careful to avoid detail, and his brief sketch, if elucidated by a 
competent teacher, would be highly instruetive——For young 
B. Newman's The Beginners’ 


AS ort V 





readers we may commend Mr. J. 
Ancient History (Harrap, 2s. 3d. net), which deals lightly and 
pleasantly 
suitably 
in close 


with world-history up to the year 1000, and is 
iliustrated.— should always be taught 
relation to hists FP. 
Unstead (Sidgwick and Jackson, 4s. net), the physical and the 
re litical aspects of the 


Geography 
ry. In Lurope To-day, by Dr. J. 
subject are both judiciously treated. 
r ae 4 
The changes effected by the war are clearly described, and 
there are some good sketch-maps and diagrams. 
Mr. J. H. 
3s. 6d.), will assuredly be we 
part. Mr. Fowler’s plan is to 


‘sh Exercises, Part II. (Macmillan, 
leomed by all who know the first 
give an extract, in prose or verse, 


Fowler’s Engl 


from some eminent author, to ask questions about it, and to 


suggest exercises arising cut of it. Sometimes he gives faulty 


sentences and invites corrections ; we observe that in one case 
he has pilloried the Spectator, but we are content to suffer in 
Mr. Fowler’s selections 


& good cause and in good company. 





are interesting in themselves, and should assist the student to 
acquire a sense of style——A Year's Work in English, by 
J. W. Marriott (Harrap, 2s. 6d. net), is an ingenious and usefu) 
book, devoted to the elucidation of grammar and syntax by 
well-chosen extracts and exercises. The first two of the “ Ten 
Rules for Writing English” are “ Write neatly. Spell cor- 
rectly.” Readings from Ruskin, edited by Miss Susan 
Cunnington (Harrap, 2s. 6d. net), is an attractive little book. 
An unusual and amusing addition to Blackie’s English 
Texts, edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, is selected from Thomas 
Delaney’s Elizabethan stories Thomas of Reading end Joh 
Winchcombe (Jack of Newbury) (Blackie, ls.). It-is well worth 
reading by all who are studying the period. 











FICTION. 
THE KEYSTONE.* 
Miss Witucocks’s latest novel 
distinguished piece of work. It is classical in form and slow- 
moving and deliberate in development, a book that must be 
But that is just the 


is a serious as well as a 


read slowly and considered patiently. 


difficulty. It is almost impossible not to be impatient, not 
so much with the puppets on this Cornish stage, who 
are very much alive and play their parts with all the 


appearance of reality, but rather with the author, who pulls 
the strings. While “censuring with respect’”’—to use Dr. 
Johnson’s expression—and realizing the necessary limitations 
of a book that owes nothing to impressionism and little to 
brilliant dialogue or exotic atmosphere, we must confess that 
The Keystone is a dull book. The plot itself is not, however, 
dull. It is concerned with a North Cornish harbour town at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, with its local life, its 
politics, its religion, its loves and hates. The pivot upon which 
the whole machinery turns is the rivalry between the two most 
important townsmen: the doctor and the squire, the former a 
charming, hot-headed physician of the old school, something of 
a poet, much of an idealist, who lived only for the glory of his 
native place and the fame of his only son; while the squire— 
the “‘King of Talcarne,”’ as he was called—is as a 
reactionary autocrat, who loved to feel his power in every fibre 
of the town’s existence, and was absolutely unscrupulous in the 
satisfaction of this ambition :— 


drawn 


“You could live in Talearne comfortably enough under the 
administration of the squire provided that you lived humbly, 
never raising your head above the other flowers of the field. 
Emerge from the mass, however, and of course you would find 
the sword of Nemesis, otherwise Nick, laying low your pride.” 

The picture of the squire undoubtedly dominates the book 
as he sought to dominate Talcarne. And despite his impossible 
social creed, his overbearing disposition, and his immoral tenden- 
cies, he is not an altogether repulsive or even ungenial figure. 
His relations with his young cousin, whom he adopted with the 
intention of making her his heiress and the corner-stone of his 
pride by arranging her marriage, inspire pity for him as well as 
for the luckless Catherine. She is eventually rescued by young 
Dr. Hender, the old doctor’s idolized son, a character whose 
radical outlook and advanced views generally are played 
throughout the book as the foil to the Squire’s double-dyed 
much 


ssion between the two men has so 





Toryism, One disc 
of the root of the matter in it, and gives, moreover, such a vivid 
glimpse into the squire’s personality, that it must be quoted, 
in part at any rate. Incidentally, it shows Miss Willcocks at 
her best in dialogue :— 

** * Now,’ said the squire, bending forward fingers on palm to 
show his point, ‘ you and I'll get to the bottom of all this. Look 
here, you know the old saying down in these parts, ‘“‘ they that 
can’t schemey mun louster,” that is they that can’t use thei 
brains must work with their muscles and brawn. That’s Nature’s 
law, and it’s the key to all this fool-business that’s making folks 
ramp up and down crying: ‘“ Eddicate the masses, giv’ ’em the 
Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill 
give ’em power and responsibility.’”” Mad-house jargon, so ‘tis, 
all of it. You can’t trust the people, not so much as to look 
after themselves.’ 

* * * 

‘°Tisn’t my view. I believe 
that coming out of all we're learning now. 
corner.’ 

‘I don’t want,’ said Mr. Cardew, ‘ to do the toiling mass any 
injustice. It for their good—to keep their noses to the 
grindstone. I see to it in Talcarne that the best cuts be never 
more than eightpence a pound, and that coal’s cheap and 
plentiful. If *tis—bread’s I’m bringing the price 


* The Keystone. London : 


~make ‘em electors, 


* * bal 


there’s a bigger change than 
We've turned a 


is 
dear, 


as 


By M. P. Willcocks, Hutchinson, (8s. 6d. net.] 
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down all I know. For I see to it that in every lease I sign the 
proportion under grain and under roots is—as I see fit.’ 


ender smiled to himself. 
‘I schemey for ’em all I know. That’s my job. It’s theirs 


to louster.’ 4 
‘And you see they do it, too,’ laughed Hender.” 


And much more to the same effect, and all of it well done. 
Nor is this the only weighty subject treated of in a weighty 
manner in the book. And possibly it is because there is no 
lighter side, no happy jest, no breath of humour between the 
two covers of The Keystone that it is difficult to read it with 
avidity, as every good book ought to be read, and to praise it 
with alacrity. 


Zell. By Henry G. Aikman. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.)— 
Zell is published as a specimen of what the publisher describes as 
“The New American Literary Movement,” and certainly there 
is a very arresting realism about this story of American lower 
middle-class life. The story of the unsuccessful marriage of 
Avery Zell, the hero, is given with photographic accuracy, 
and the mixture of half-motives which lead to it is ably 
analysed. The way in which his child keeps him true to his 
wife and then becomes the vehicle of his renewed outlook on life 
is, though not original, very well described. 

ReaDaBLE Novets.—The Dark Geraldine. By John Ferguson. 
(John Lane. 8s. 6d. net.)—A most exciting mystery story 
presumably founded on hidden treasure, but in the end even an 
intelligent reader will not be sure what the object was which 
was hunted for with such breathless adventures all through the 
book. The whole atmosphere is full of romance, and no one who 
has once taken up the volume can possibly put it down till he 
has finished the last page.-——-Educating Ernestine. By Florence 
A. Kilpatrick. (Thornton Butterworth. 3s. 6d. net.)—The 
story of a supposed Australian heiress who in the end, through 
the means of a newly worked silver mine, becomes really pos- 
sessed of the riches which have been attributed to her. It is 
a cheerful little book, just fitted to be read in the summer holi- 
days. The Blue Room. By Cosmo Hamilton. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 8s. 6d. net.)}—An American story dealing with the 
problem of whether a man is bound to reveal his sentimental 
past to his fiancée. The picture of what may be called country- 
house life in the United States will be interesting to English 
readers.—-Fanny the Fibber. By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—The reader will be left with the 
uncomfortable feeling that Mrs. Tremlett changed her mind 
about her heroine in the middle of the story. Fanny in the 
beginning is as unmitigated a little rascal as can be met with 
in the pages of fiction, and all that part of the book in which 
the author describes her exploits with coolly detached irony 
is excellent reading. The latter half, however, in which Fanny 
becomes a decorous companion to her grandmother and apparently 
reforms is much less amusing. 











POETS AND POETRY. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF MODERN POETRY.—IV. 
We have said that at the b>cinning of the modern poetic move- 
ment a good deal of hesitancy, of intellectual modesty, and of 
experimentalism was to be found in poetic technique. One 
month a poet would employ an elaborate rhyme scheme and 
throw about a profusion of highly coloured syllables; the 
next he would confine himself to words of one syllable and 
lines of ene word. He would be minutely introspective and 
meticulously objective by turns. Mr. W. J. Turner began 
by writing obscure, difficult lyrics about literal cave-man cr 
the cave-man that lurks within us. Mr. Graves, to ease a war- 
harassed mind, wrote fantastic bucolic poems. Mr. Robert 
Nichols, confronted by the war, showed, in spirit and technique, 
almost the journalistic reaction of the i:eporter; so did Mr. 
W. W. Gibson. The Sitwells (Messrs. Osbert and Sacheverel! 
and Miss Edith) endeavoured, like Mr. Graves, to escape, but 
this time int» an atmosphere of commedia del arte. But Mr. 
Turner’s latest piece of work is a smooth classical narrative 
poem. Mr. Graves has lately tried to get back to the atmosphere 
of real life. Mr. Nichols’ best work is now reflective and written 
in a flowing style, and we lately published Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s 
“Neptune in Chains,” a highly “reasonable” poem. The 


new movement, now feeling more secure in the needlessness of 
worship, dares a glance at the merits of the more regular of its 
predecessors. 





i | 

_ Psychologists tell us that love and hate, or blind reverence and 
violent self-assertion, are opposite manifestations of the same 
emotions. 

This is certainly true in the case of such group psychology 
as we encounter in the consideration of aesthetic movements. 
At first the po ts of the new movement were, like the rest of the 
world, inclined to feel a strong love-hate emotion in regard to 
such writers as Tennyson, and to feel the obverse of the general 
reverential attitude in regard to his morals and technical 
methods. 

Now that the love and reverence have disappeared, so have 
the hate and self-assertion. For though the influence of these 
emotions on the new movement has been greatly exaggerated 
they did exist, at least in certain writers. For example, Mr. 
Ezra Pound, one of the somewhat negative and sterile pre- 
cursors of the modern movement, seems to have felt them. 

The new movement seems, in fact, in the last two years to 
have reached something like a state of equilibrium. There 
was a charming, invigorating freshness about the spring, and 
in some cases we may regret the “early manner” of this or 
that writer. But on the whole the movement is probably 
grown to a state more promising for the production of good 
work than it was, say, in 1918 or 1919, though at the actual 
moment of writing there scem signs of a temporary slacking 
off in the production of good verse. 

It is very difficult to say in what this state of equilibrium 
consists or how it varies from the earlier state of the poetic 
movement. The obvious thing would be to say that the 
new poets have become less extreme and that they now 
appreciate the value of “centralness.” This no doubt is in 
part true, but it is also probably true that our—the reader’s— 
conception of the pcetic “centre” has slipped more than a 
little. For when we come to examine the facts, there are plenty 
of ultra-modern poems being written—for instance, Mr. Sitwell’ ; 
“Parade” (which we publish in this issue). Is it that 
they are more urbane, or that even the most timid of us have 
grown cccustomed to them? At any rate, we believe that 
poets and critics have reached a stage in the movement where 
they hav: achieved to the judgment of a modern poem on its 
merits. 

We do not love or hate “Wheels” or “ Coterie”’; we dis- 
tinguish between the bad and good poems which they contain, 
This is largely because the volume of modern verse now enables 
us to guess by a comparative process what the poet is trying 
to do, and to expect of a given poem only the particular qualities 
for which the poet ‘ as striven :— 

** When they said, ‘Does it trot?’ 
He said, ‘Certainly not; 
It’s a Mopsican-Flopsican bear.’’’ 


, 


We no longer say: ‘‘This poem is unlike ‘The Dream of 
Fair Women,’ therefore it is good” (or “ bad,’”’ as the case 
may be). A poem may have noble qualities which are incom- 
patible with trotting. This critics and fellow-poets recognize. 
The poet is absolutely free to write Mopsican-Flopsican poetry, 
but with this warning, that we know now what heights such a 
poem ought to rise to. Being let off the trotting we expect 
of the creature performances of equ | difficulty. 

We have, in fact, achieved a* new standard of criticism, so 
flexible, so liberal, so well adapted to its purpose, alas! that it 
must ossify like its unlamented predecessor and, after strangling 
a few promising infants of the next, the unborn poetic generation, 
be carted away amid public rejoicings. Is there positively no 
cure for human fallibility ? If not, let us at least noi fall into 
the error of the Victorians who would honestly have declared 
that they suffered from no such malady. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—<p>___ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


SOME 





The Round Table for September has an interesting article on 
the Imperial Conference and an account of the development of 
the new situation in Ireland. “ If the leaders of the South can 
accept no settlement now which does not bring Ulster within 
the jurisdiction of Dublin, there will be no settlement ; and the 
child is not yet born who will live to see a united Treland. 
You cannot make peace by openin a fresh and bloodier chapter 
of war.” There is an exceilent article—clear, vigorous, and 
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dispassionate—on ‘** National Prosperity and Industrial Peace,” 
to which we refer elsewhere. The writer of “The Imperia] 
Conference from an American Standpoint ” expresses some con- 
corn lest the Empire, without any “ federal legislature,” may be 
“ peaceably disintegrating,” inasmuch as “ many Americans’ 
believe “ that with the American Commonwealth it is the greatest 
instrument of civilization on the globe.” He is suspicious of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which he regards as unnecessary and 
undesirable. ‘‘ It can accomplish no good thing which cannot 
be better accomplished without it. It can most certainly accom- 
plish evil which may otherwise be avoided.” An article on 
“ Problems of Europe ”’ explains the Silesian difficulty as one 
phase of the difference between the British policy of conciliation 
and the French policy of security ; Great Britain desires a stable 
Poland, including few alien elements, whereas France desires 
a great Poland as a counterweight to Germany and a natural 
ally of France. There is an interesting and somewhat hopeful 
account of the situation in India. The quarterly letters from the 
Dominions are, as usual, of great value ; nothing so authoritative 
and illuminating is to be found elsewhere. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1921. Edited by Sir John 
Scott Keltie and M. Epstein. (Macmillan. 20s. net.)—The 
fifty-eighth issue of this excellent and invaluable book of 
reference is somewhat late this year, but it is astonishingly 
complete and accurate, in view of the confusion that still 
prevails in many countries after the war. It has been corrected 
up to May. The information with regard to Russia has, it is 
said, been furnished from “official Soviet sources”; the 
population is given as 136,000,000, of whom 114,000,000, or 
84 per cont., are peasants. We have tested the book by referring 
to the section on the Bahamas for confirmation of the American 
reports about their sudden prosperity, arising from the liquor- 
smuggling trade with America. It is duly recorded (p. 338) 
that, while the Bahamas in 1917 and 1918 showed a deficit 
of about £20,000 a year, in 1919-20 their revenue was almost 
double their expenditure, with a surplus of £95,000, the customs 
revenue alone being double the total revenue of former years. 
A book that deals accurately with a small colony may be 
trusted in larger matters. It is odd that in the pages on the 
League of Nations the United States should be placed at the 
head of ‘‘ Members of the League,’’ when this is notoriously 
not the case; some explanation should have been given in a 
footnote. Maps of the Baltic States and of the new Danish- 
German frontier are given, with the usual introductory tables, 
which are most useful. 


Queen Anne’s Bounty. By W. R. Le Fanu. (Macmillan.)— 
The Secretary and Treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty has written 
a lucid and interesting account of the history and the work of that 
ancient corporation. It was founded in 1704 by Queen Anne, 
who transferred to it the revenues derived from _firstfruits 
and tenths, which had been taken from the Pope and annexed 
by Henry VIII. Firstfruits, or annates, were the full first year’s 
revenue of a benefice, and tenths a tenth part of that revenue— 
as it was in the time of Henry VIII. Queen Anne intended these 
revenues, amounting to about £15,000 a year, to be used for the 
augmentation of poor livings. The Governors very wisely adopted 
the policy of making capital grants out of income for the purchase 
of land, augmenting the poorest livings first, and gradually raising 
the minimum. In their first century they augmented 3,306 
livings with sums amounting in all to £1,440,700, and yet 
still had their original income intact. Parliament be’ ween 
1809 and 1820 voted £1,100,000 to assist the work. Many 
private benefactions were received and applied to the same pur- 
pose. Since 1896 the Governors have made grants for the repair 
of parsonages, and last year they decided to apply the available 
income in helping incumbents of poor livings to meet their 
liability for dilapidations. The Ecclesiastical Commission has 
assumed the whole task of augmenting the poorer livings, while 
Queen Anne’s Bounty deals with dilapidations, the redemption 
of tithe rent charge, the provision of new parsonages and the 
sale of those that are unduly large or unsuitable, and the union 
of benefices, The Governors are unpaid, and, for practical 
purposes, consist of the Bishops and a few laymen. It is not 
generally known that all Privy Councillors and all King’s 
Counsel, as well as the Lord Mayors of London, York, and other 
cities are ex-officio Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. They do 
not, however, interfere with its quiet and efficient labours for 
the welfare of the poorer clergy. 





The Beloved Ego: Foundations of the New Study of the Psyche. 
By Wilhelm Stekel, M.D. Authorized translation by Rosalie 
Gabler. (Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Stekel is a Viennese, 
and more or less a disciple of the Viennese school of psychology. 
He sees the problems of the personality chiefly from the point 
of view of the “self-regarding” passion, and he makes most 
of his facts fit his theory very neatly. Here, of course, we 
have one of the great difficulties of human knowledge. All the 
subjects of human knowledge are compound. The simplest 
apprehension of a piece of matter is compound, for we are 
never able to see directly the round white pebble before us, 
but only to apprehend a “ sense-datum ” made up of the white 
pebble and the peculiarities of our own senses. When we 
come to more difficult regions of knowledge, we exchange the 
compound for the complex. It is therefore perfectly true that, 
as Dr. Stekel says, egotism and the self-regarding instinct affect 
our actions at every turn. Dr. Stekel has spoken the truth 
and perhaps nothing but the truth, but has fallen lamentably 
short of speaking the whole truth. Some of the aphorisms at 
the end of the book are rather amusing, though they seem applic- 
able to a state of society rather more primitive than our own. 
This feature the reader will, however, notice throughout the 
book. 


English Metrists. By T. S. Omond. (Clarendon Press. 
10s. 6d. net.) A Study of Metre. Same author. (The De La 
More Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is a perennial fascination about 
the study of the architecture of language, and Mr. Omond, 
in the new edition of his learned book on the English 
metrists, has not succeeded in completely destroying it. This is 
higher praise than may appear at first sight. The study of 
English prosody is at this time of day beset with such terrible 
barbed wire entanglements of technical controversy that it is 
no longer possible, when treating of the subject, to wander 
joyously in the wide spaces of great and general truths as did 
Sidney, for instance, in his Defense of Poesie. At every step the 
student has now to meet, grect, and defeat some well-armed 
antagonist already before him in the field. It is not possible here 
even to touch on the many vexed questions with which Mr. 
Omond grapples with scholarly conciseness, but we are especially 
interested to find him breaking a friendly lance with Mr. Bayfield 
over the trochaic “ heresy” propounded and elaborated by him 
in The Measures of the Poets, the origin of which Mir. Omond 
attributes mainly to some confusion of thought as io the real 
difference between iambic and trochaic metres and to over- 
emphasis of the significance of the “bar line” in scansion. 
In his less momentous publication, A Study of Metre, Mr. 
Omond is on more open ground, and all lovers of English poetry, 
ta whom he dedicates his little volume, will find it a treasure- 
house of interest and enlightenment. 





Fragments from Héloise and Abélard. By George Moore. 
(Privately printed for subscribers.)—Mr. Moore has no doubt 
appreciated that dissatisfaction with his work which is 
synonymous with a sense of good craftsmanship, since he 


publishes so soon a pamphlet containing emendations of 


Héloise and Abélard. Why certain of these revisions, Mr. 
Moore says in his preface, such as the meditations of 
Abélard at Blois, did not occur to him when writing 


the original work he cannot tell any more than how he 
caught last year’s cold. There are, in addition, some minor 
alterations. His procedure in publishing them is perfectly 
justifiable, yet in the introduction Mr. Moore strikes the attitude 
of an extremely naughty child who, on this occasion, has 
excelled itself in naughtiness. He is both defiant and full of 
excuses. His critics, he imagines, will resent the appearance 
of this pamphlet, though why they should we cannot think: 
he surely is in a better position to know, just as he is with regard 
to his cold of last year. All who admire Mr. Moore’s artistry 
will be delighted with another twenty pages from his hand, 
and those who do not, as Mr. Moore has repeatedly said, are, 
to him, of no account. 


The Poems of Edward de Vere, Seventeenth Earl of Oxford. 
By J. Thomas Looney. (Shakespeare Edition.) (Cecil Palmer. 
7s. net.)—To William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby; to Roger, 
fifth Earl of Rutland; to Chettle, Heywood, and Webster—a 
few of the “ Shakespeares ’ we have known—must be added 
the name of Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. 
Mr. Looney has chosen to occupy nearly half of what would 
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stherwise have been a welcome edition of Oxford’s graceful 
and little-known poems with his theories on Shakespeare’s 
identity. We reviewed Mr. Looney’s Shakespeare Identified 
in 1920, and the small quantity of fresh matter in the present 
volume does not affect the opinion of the inadequacy of his 
theories which we then expressed. 


The Philosophy of Citizenship. By E. M. White. (Allen 
ynd Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. White, the London County 
Vouncil lecturer, has written a most admirable introduction to 
the study of modern civics. Those who would acquire a general 
knowledge of the subject but have no appetite for an extended 
course of reading should be extremely grateful for this compre- 
hensive little book. It is simply and lucidly written and illus- 


trated by original diagrams. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Historic Paris. By Jetta S. Wolff. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Angami Nagas: With Some Notes on Neighbouring Tribes. 
By J. H. Hutton. (Macmillan. 40s. net.) Three Travellers 
in North Africa. By the Hon. Emily Ward. With Photographs 
and a Chapter on Southern Tunisia, by Lord Leigh. (Lane. 
6s, net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 











Churchward (A.), Origin and Evolution of the Human Race (G. Allen) net 45/0 
Fabre (A. A.), Lite of Jean Henri Fabre, the Entomologist, 8vo (Hodder) net 15/0 
Fabre’s Book of Insects, illus. by E. J. Detmold, 4to........ (ifodder) net 21/0 
Gordon (S.), Wanderings of a Naturalist, roy 8vo.......... (Cassell) net 15/0 
More (P. E.), A New England Group and Others, cr 8vo....(Constable) net 12/0 
New Testament, Vol. 3: St. Paul's Epistles to the Churches (Longmans) net 8/6 
Rutledge (A.), Plantation Game Trails, 8vo............ (Constable) net 20/0 
Seton (E. T.), Woodland Tales, 8v0O.........0..00eceeeees Hodder> net 8/6 
Toynbee (P.), Dante Studies, 8vo..... «++++-(Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & ©0., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





One of our Special Offers in real 


IRISH LINEN 


Bleached Linen Damask Table- 


Cloths, size 2 x 2 yd. 19/6 


Our Special Price 
Napkins to match, No. S.P. 27, 22 x 22in., 6 for 12s. 3d. 
Write for our special Linen List No. 40P. Sent Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND. 


EHRMANNS. 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


Per 29/6 dozen. 


In original one dezen cases. 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen 
~o ls. 6d. ,, os @ ~ * or more. 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 








Smooth and soft, Splendid Value. 


Please quote “8.” 





PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 





Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, snineen 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED, 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078, 555. 


yor SALE, —"The pwr Somme ul, clean, perfect, complete 
‘ to date. Vols. I. to ——— bound in original cloth, remainder jy 
parts—CAMPBELL, Lorachan, Callander, Perthshire. . 


| EIGH HUNT.—Declaration Trust 1830 shares “ 
| Newspaper ear | ere Leigh Hunt, York Street, 
at#sted. What offers ? 84 Hazelbank Road, 


TA8¢ 1E BEDROOM, exclusive use of cea room after 
dinner, and board in private house in Cricklewood. Available from 

October to March for two ladies engaged during the day (professional wome ‘a 

preferred).—Box 1073, The Spectator, 13 York Stree “et, Covent Garden, W.C 


Examiner ” 
— Garden, 
Catiord, 5.E. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of MODERN FRENCH HISTORY 

and INSTITUTIONS. Salary £800 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be 
received not later than first post on 20th September, 1921, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom 
further partic ulars may be obtained, 


q;>** OF 


OF 
NATAL PROVINCIAL 





SOUTH AFRICA, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





Applications are hereby invited for appoiutment to the following 
in the Pietermaritzburg Training College, Natal :— 

(1) MALE LECTURER ON MATHEMATICS AND GEOGRAPHY. 

(2) MALE LECTURER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE AND UISTORY, 

(8) MALE LECTURER ON GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
SALARY: £450 on the scale £450—£20—£650., 
QUALIFICATIONS : Either 

(2) AN HONOURS DEGREE, or 

(6) A PASS DEGREE, with 10 years’ good experience, 
either case the Board of Education Teacher 
its equivalent. 

(4) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. 
SALARY: £300 on the scale £300— 
QUALIFICATIONS : 

Applicants must be experienced in Training Primary or Elementary 
School Teachers, 
ENGAGEMENT: 
In the first instance on contract for three years, subject to extension 
by mutual agreement. 


TRANSPORTATION CONCESSIONS: 


vacanciea 


and in 
3’ Certificate or 


£15—£450, 








Free third-class rail fare from residence to port of embarkation 
and free second-class steamship passage to Durban. Half 
salary during voy 

Entirely satisfactory Medical Certificates will be required from the selected 


eandidates on forms obtainable from the High Commissioner for 
and formal agreements must be entered into in this country, 


this purpose, 





Applications, which may he submitted in any form which candidates consider 


desirable, together with copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications 
and experience, ol in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, 


not later than 15th SEPTEMBER, 
G UNDERL: AND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
DAY TRAINING COLLEC 


1921, 


1E FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 





Applications are invited for the position of LECTU RER in MATHEMATICS 
and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry). Salary according to the Burnham 
Seale for Secondary School Teachers, plus £20 at any point on such scale. 

Applicants must be Graduates with high qualifications in the required subjects 
and preference will be given to those who have had special training and experi- 
ence in teaching. 

Applications, together with copies of recent testimonials and names of referees. 
must reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, September 10th next. 

HERBERT REED, 

Education Office, 15 John Strect, Sunderland. Chief Education Officer. 

August 24th, 1921. 
| ESEARCH WORK of any description wanted by lady. 
4 British Museum, Record Office, Somerset House, &c.—Miss BAMFORD, 
4 Hillside, Hindhead, Surrey. a 
EST INDIES.—Wanted at Public School in January 
young, unmarried MASTER for French and English. £400 resident, 
Enquiries must be accompanied by testimonials and statement of age, qualill- 
cations, ete.—Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


OO —_ AFTER THE WAR: 





a Handbook giving up- to. 


date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN ané 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d., post free-—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUL 


midon, W.1L. 


LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Le 


LECTURES, 


ESTFIELD 
(UNIVERSITY a 

Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., 
Principal: Miss EL c LODGE. MA, 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for threa 

years are offered for competition at an examination held annu: uly in APRIL, 


&c. 
COLLE 
gy 


GeE. 


K.C., MP. 





Apply to the Principal. WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3 
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UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


cepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses).— 
application to the undersigned. ’ 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

TYUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
() Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 

The Michaclmas Term begins on 23rd September. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 

e Training is also given in Secretarial work. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College, apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, 
W. 1, from whom information may also be obtained as to the College Boarding 
House, in which Students may reside. 


\ NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN completo 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, 8 W1M- 
MING, ANATOMY, H YGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. e 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
gre trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 8 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 


HE 


Students can be ac 
eering, Metallurgy, 
Prospectuses free on 

















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—YVor information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, truit canning. T'ull theoretical 
{nstruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 








NARM PUPILS, Arable Dairy Farm. Two or Three 
vacancies at Christmas. Pupils trained in practical work and prepared 
for entrance to Agricultural Colleges.—RECTOR, Rawreth, Wickford S.0., Essex. 


IJ.\O Gentlewomen. — Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Applyv Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 
YARDENING FOR WOMEN at Leden College, Kingstone, 
(¢ near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
Gardening year begins mid-September. Apply PRINCIPALS. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 


| # INGHOLT 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 5. BATOHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


"XHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schocl of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


a Bracing air from Downs and a 
MPUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850, 


‘KENT. 


(Miss PRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London, 


Principals {1 Missy VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 


House stands In 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AR 


LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROTESSORS. 


GNES, LADY ELYON, confidently MRccommends “THE 











t LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 

thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only ire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. -Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from 

sea. —For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 

7 IRNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
ducati n modern tin for Girls. Games, garde g, domestic science. 

Home care at i Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 


1 individual attention 
sit lon I ! Well 
H. 'eoe RBPFisgn # ; 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
ipal—Miss WALLIS. 


Priaciy 
- __ Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” : 
j ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
oe 
P 


t recommended Principal, Miss ROGERS 


insferred from Hampstead. 


FOR GIRLS, t: Principal: Miss CONDER, 
al Tripc M.A. Dublin. 


Thorough education on modern lines 











«1 for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 
MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
| £135 n.a. Entrance examination July. 


1 
repar 
ful sit 


T 
ST: 
b 

A day school. 


£40 P ” Reside n 
me GRANGE, BUX'TON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 13. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. ©. DODD. 


CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST- 
MINSTER. Montessori Method is used for children under seven.— 
Apply Miss FIELD. St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


CG HALLONER 8BCHO OL. 


A School on Modern Lines 


(20 only), 


for 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals : 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. OPE-WALLACK, 
72 Queen’s Gate, 5.W. 7, 


Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 





FOREIGN. 
RANCE.—First-class Finishing School near Paris for a 


few girls of good family. Only French spoken. Lectures, concerts 
theatres. Very healthy situation. Comfortable family life. Best English 
soneneaees. For particulars apply BEAULIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streat- 
nam, S.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“J\HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


' of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price ds. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R,. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p-a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


|; Ba 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 








8S ON’S CARE E R, 





Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 


to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this Medical School. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 10th 
Applications must be received by SATURDAY, September 10th, 


Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1,000, 
OLLAR ACADEMY, Bs B 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th, 1921 


Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM A. 


INTS HALL BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL (nr. 
Tamworth, Staffs.), for Boysof 7 tol4. Beautiful surroundings ; spacious 
grounds. Special Kindergarten Dept. fo 7. Excellent reference 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 





boys of 7. 


Apply Rev. W. CANNER, Hints Hall, Tamworth, Staffs, 
] REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 


prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth 

Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. KUSH 

B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), 1 

R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory Sch ) 

Prospectuses from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L, BILTON, W.5.,17 Kut 
land Street, Edinburgh (the Secretary). 


K Tt zh Bre fs 
y COLTHURST HOUSE 


Warford, Alderley Edge, Che 





SCHOOL, 
hire, 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per weeck.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
| cane Ey successes gained by pupils oi 
Mr, P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, LI£TLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


] ACHELOR RECTOR (ex-schoolmaster 
two PUPILS (12-15). Backwardness no 
Tugiord, Craven Arms. 
NLOCUTION.—M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Yswill forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


) can receive one or 
objection. —JEFFREY, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
“X%CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Liomes 
" for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
& requirements (age Of pupils, locality preferred, ranyo 
of tees, &c.) to 
7 UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abl: 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—61 CONDUIT SI... LONDON, W.1. ‘Pnones—Maylair 1063, 1064, 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, a 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackvillo Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 
Echool Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments givtug a course of ng in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work. Agriculture and Horticulture. 


CHOOLS BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, hav an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idca of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 





FOR 








TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Authors’ and Scientific MSS.; Tabular Work; Poetry. 


J gta pan AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy 
4d. per 1,000 words,—Miss Nancy McFariane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Esscx. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully, accurately, and promptly executed at lowest possible prices, 
—H., 10 St. Leonards Mansions, Chelsea, S8.W. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. 

Serials from about 20,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 

tharged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 25 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4, 


| ene Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where to sell. — guidance ; real training. Interest- 
ng booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











No reading fee 


Novels and 








TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— For Gentlemen and Ladies,— 
"Phone: Sydenham 1667. Sept. 15th: Italy, Hill Towns and Art 

Cities, including Dante's Homes, Florence, Verona, venna; also Venice, 
Perugia, Assisi, &c. 4 weeks. 79 gns. Oct.-Nov.: Grand Southern Tour, 
8. Italy, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria. 8 weeks. 185 gns. Nov.: Tunisia and the 
Garden of Allah. 31 days. 98 gns.—Programmes of these and other tours from 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.8S., 150 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents 
Comforts with the advantages ofa Hydro. Beautiful 
— yo Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Kesident 
elep. : \e 


‘ WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 
in Swiss mountains. Altitude 3,750 ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisine, 
Terms from 4 gs. weekly.—Proptietor, Montesano, Arveyes nr. Villars, Switzerland. 


enjoy Hotel 
tion on West 
hysician (M.D.), 





DEAL HOLIDAY.—New departure for Gentlewomen. 

Fully-equipped TENTS, with verandah, in a Kentish Orchard. Excel- 

lent catering: weck-end or longer. Moderate charges.—SECRETARY, Crofton 
Orchard, Orpington. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full particulars 
— CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 


EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-plece adjustable for equal vision. Beautifully finished.— 
Box 1070, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
ecribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Genera! Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 2. 











AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

_— £2 > ‘cree sent fre.—HENKY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, - i. 





EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous: 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd,, St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


J 8. MURIAS CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, 50 Celestials, both 
e in 25's, in perfect condition.—Box 1071, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. Lf forwarded by post, vaiue 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices. 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 














bt et BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITs, 


. PR gyn pm pag ory o. equal new. Write for descriptive 
price , or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TU ; 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. — a SUREING 


. . = 

Rus is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter. 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals. — 

1s. Od., 38., or 58. Gd. per tin, post iree, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesimoor 
Road. Sheffield. 








PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THackKERay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantitics at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Ottice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub. 
scriptions and Donations towards the Punds of the Association should be sent 
—Bankers : Meesrs. BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. . 








Now Ready. 57th Revised Edition. Price 2s. net; 2s. 3d. by post. 
RY’S ROYAL GUIDE TO LONDON AND OTHER 
CHARITIES, arranged in alphabetical order, with date of Foundation, 
Objects, &c.; also Appendix of Special Announcements and Editorial Note, 
HURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 34 Craven Street, W.C. 2, 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babics who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity te 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have bee, 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a dunatiog 
to Secretary to-day. 

£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


~ CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BIRMINGHAM. — October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 


Member’s tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. 

Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the General Secretaries, Church 
Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham; S8.P.C.K., 6 St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2; Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Hospitality (after purchase of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 
Committee, Church Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Aut OrHer Matrers, General Socretaries, Church Congress, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 














Fn _ =P 


The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free on application. 





RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 


The World’s Art Service, 








Sir Adolph Tuck on the Increased Postage 
on Picture Postcards. 


The twentieth annual ordinary general mceting of Raphael Tuck 
and Sons, Ltd., was held on August 24th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt., who presided, said that so far as volume 
was concerned the past year’s trade was the largest in the history 
of the company. On the other hand, expenditure had been 
abnormally high. In common with al, other business corporations, 
it had been practically impossible to call a halt to its continuous 
increase. 

With regard to the increased postage on picture postcards, all 
that they were asking was that picture postcards might be treated 
in the same way as in France and other countries, that was, separate 
from ordinary correspondence postcards, and that 12 words ot 
any general character be allowed on the address side only at the 
penny postage rate. Surely that was a modest enough request, and 
which, with such limitations, could not possibly compete with the 
2d. letter post, while, on the contrary, the recipient of @ picture 
posteard often sent a grateful acknowledgment by leiter. 

The turnover on Christmas cards—the firm’s premier department 
—was by far the highest on record, amounting to no less than 15 per 
cent. over even last year’s attainment. The advertising department 
had been one of the bright spots of the year’s trading, the artistic 
nature of the work turned out by that department appealing more 
and more to the best class of advertising firms as at once permanent 
and up to date, and, therefore, the cheapest in the end. Raphael 


House was to the fore this season with one of the finest collections 
of new publications in all its varied art departments, and _ the 
‘world’s art service’? woukl be found to be completely maintained 
by the wide-world dissemination of 
productions. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 


this year’s erray of art 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 











ee 











71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


The Bank has pleasure in announcing the issue of a new 








(30th June, 1921.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED : 
£71,864,780 


CAPITAL PAID UP: 
£14,372,956 


RESERVE FUND : 
£10,000,000 


DEPOSITS, &c. : 
£341,985,555 


ADVANCES, &c. : 
£140,306,471 














which can be procured from any Branch of the Bank, 
and by the use of which holders can obtain cash at nearly 
5,000 places in the British Isles and throughout the world. 


A full list of places will be provided upon the issue of 

Letters of Credit, and these world-wide facilities for 

travellers, visitors, tourists, motorists and others are 
commended to their attention. 






































FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE- BOATS. | 
WANTED : | 











ONE MILLION | 


Men and Women who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole 
Service of 244 LIFE-BOATS. 
During the first seven months of 1921 £60,000 have been 
received. 
The Institution still needs 760,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be “one in a million” ? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 Charing Cross Road, wo. 2. 


The finest footwear 


for young and old 
Uncomfortable feet mean frayed nerves, wasted energy and a strain on the 
boot that is both ugly and wasteiul. 
should wear 





HALL & SONS’ (Gold Medal) 
SANDAL-FORM FOOTWEAR 


(in all sizes for children and adults), 
Ideal in shape and quality, they give perfect ‘reedom 
the toes, and the maximum of comforé and wear. 


A BOX OF SAMPLES sent post free fcr inspection 
and selection at home. Send outline of foot drawa 
Standing. IMlustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


i IMMEDIATE RELIEF to tender “fost, H 
; even in sevore cases of enlarged joints, corns, &c. 

: Seamless Boots and Shoes (ior men and women). 
: The Easiest in the World. 


Hall & Sons Ltd. “s** 


60 Bishopsgate, E. c. 2. "Phone City 8061. 

370 Strand, W.C. ’Phone Regent 2425. 

16 Newgate Street, E .C.1, "Phone City 6582. By ee 
Roe. 5 


WH NA A 


For re al foot comfort and economy you } 


















UIA AUIS 





NUNS 
TOBACCO 


Pack your pipe with 
Three Nuns Tobacco— 
a little at a time, gently 
pressed down into the 
bowl: the little circles 
of tobacco into which 
Three Nuns is cut are, 
each one, a_ perfect 
blend of the leaves. So 
they smoke evenly in 
flavour, burn evenly in 
the pipe, to the last 
dry ashes. 


KING’S HEAD 


a similar blend—but fuller flavour 


Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 














Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 20's 50's 100's 
mepum Gd I1/- 2/5 4/8 
! / ’ 
uN” 68d) (i1/4 3/4 «6/8 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (ot 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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“A Healthy Life—and 
Long One.” 


There are two things which can now be purchased: A Healthy 

Life and a Leng One. In order to build up a sound physique 

one must have available a system of carefully chosen graduated 

exercises, designed on physiological principles to train both 
body and brain.” 


The above Statement was made by Sir George 
Newman, K.C.B.. M.D., F.R.C.P., Chief 
Medical Officer Ministry of Health, in a lecture 
delivered before the National Health Society. 


DURING ihe last ten years the 

increase of knowledge con- 
cerning the curative value of 
Physical movement and _ the 
ower of Mind over Matter has 
een tremendous. 


We now know three certain 
facts about Functional Dis- 
orders : First, that a Functional 
Disorder is not something arbi- 
trary, capricious, occult, or 
accidental, but an effect of defi- 
nite causes and conditions. 


Secondly, that any artificial 
stimulus like medicines or drugs 
weakens the internal organs, and 
alter a time prevents them from 
functioning healthily and natur- 
ally, actually converting what 
might be a slight Functional Dis- 
order into a chronic complaint or 
disease, leading to decay or 
atrophy of the vital functions 
and premature death. 


Thirdly, that Functional Dis- 
orders can be eradicated, the Ner- 
vous Organisation strengthened, 
and health preserved by 





The Nervous System. 


‘«Energising ”’ 


which develops and animates the Nervous Organisation, impart- 
ing to the mind and body the mental power and Nervous Energy 
to eradicate Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, Headaches, Dys- 
pepsia, Gastritis, Constipation, Indigestion, Obesity, Lung Com- 
plaiuts, Insomnia, Loss of Self-Confidence, Lack of Will-power, 
and other Functional Disorders of body and mind. 

“ ENERGISING ” is the science of natural physical move- 
ments which imparts energy to body and mind with the mind as 
the controlling factor. It is the result of the life work of Mr. A. 
Wallace-Jones, who has studied the physiology of the human 
body and the psychology of the mind for the last 30 years. The 
movements, which are interesting and yet simple, are devised 
and prescribed to suit the age, sex, circumstance and require- 
ments of each individual. Pupils are instructed, successfully, 
by post in every part of the world. 

Every intelligent man and woman knows the value of Health 
and Energy—Mentally, Physically, Socially and Financially. 


Every man and woman wants ‘‘ ENERGISING ” ; 
use wishing without doing. 


but it is no 


When writing please explain your requirements : whether you 
desire to be rid of a Functional Disorder, to increase your Energy, 
or attain a state of Physical Perfection. You will receive in 
return a copy of an interesting Booklet, which contains recom- 
mendations from Medical Men, a famous Admiral, the Rt. Hon. 
Farl Russell, etc, 


Address your Leiter; 


A. WALLACE-JONES, 


SCA Orchard Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Pripae Practice Established in London, 1905. 
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Despatch of Relief Goods 
to Russia. 


The representatives of the 
Friends’ Relief Committee in 
Moscow have cabled for im- 
mediate supplies of Foods and 
Drugs for famine area. 
THESE ARE IN COURSE Of 
SHIPMENT. 

Brig.-Gen. C. B. Thomson 
says: ‘* The Friends’ Relief 
Workers (in Moscow) are 
trusted on every hand and 
have evidently inspired con- 
fidence in the authorities and 
the people.’’ 


Send Your Subscription 
(large or small) to:— 


THE FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 


(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), Room 
No. 4, 27 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 


Gifts in hind 
and Clothing 
(new or parily 
worn) may be 
sent to the Ware- 
house, 5 New 
Street Hill, E.C.4 




















/, The . 
Constant High Quality 


of Craven Mixture is the result of using only the most 
perfectly matured tobaccos and 
exact methods of blending. The @ 
secrets of this difficult art have 448 

been passed on from one to 
another since it was first 
blended in 1867 at the com- 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven. 

Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut. 
2 ozs., 2/S5d. 4ozs., 4/10d, i 
Carreras LtJ.,London. Est. 1788- & st 


Craven 
MIXTURE 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
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4th Large Impression. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
LORD KITCHENER 


By VISCOUNT ESHER 


The Spectator :—* A picture vivid and sympathetic, 
and yet at the same time one which we believe to be in 
essentials exactly true.’ 

Daily Telegraph :—‘* There is no man better fitted or 
who had better opportunity of acquainting himself at first 
hand with most of what went on behind “the scenes with 
regard to the war.” 

The Times :—** Lord Esher’s study is at once intimate 
and detached ; ‘it has unity of tone and treatment.’ 

Daily Sketch :—‘* Everyone is talking of the Esher 
book, and deservedly, for he has done for Kitchener what 
Sir George Arthur’s ponderous volumes somehow failed 
to do—present the man.” 

Daily Mail :—‘* Many picturesque stories are contained 
in this book, which gives so important an insight into the 
secret history of our times.” 

Birmingham Post :—* It has been left to Lord Esher to 
supply all that other writers have missed.” 


The 


REIGN OF RELATIVITY 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


As a result of conversations with Professor Einstein 
since this book was first published Lord Haldane has in 
this new edition added fresh paragraphs, which develop 
more definitely than was done in the original edition the 
interpretation which he had put on a basic principle 
in modern mathematical physics on which, in agreement 
with Minkowski, Professor Einstein has rested his reasoning 
about astihesiinie 3rd Edition, 21s, net. 
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CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THE GREEN MOTH. CuaprersIX.-XII. By G. EB. Mirron and J. G. ScorT, 
SOME ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. By JAMES WALTER BROWN. 
QUARRELLING OF QUEENS. By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 
GAME-BIRDS OF THE PLAINS. By DovuGLas Gorpon, 
THE MYSTERIES OF LORD CAMELFORD AND THE DUCHESS OF 

KINGSTON. By W. COURTHOPE FORMAN, 
SOME EMBLEM BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. By the Rev. J. K. FLoYER, 
THE STRANGE BEQUEST OF PERCY LOVEJOY, sy ORLO WILLIAMS. 
A WAZIR-MAHSUD BLOOD FEUD, By L. M. Crump, 
DE MINIMIS. By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 
HILLS AND A BOY.—II. By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


- WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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INHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION 
will publish in the organ of the Society, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN 

{Blackwell, 49, Broad Street, Oxford), all the official papers read at the recent 

vonfere nee at G Jirton Colle ge. Price 33. 6d. _ Orde r at once. 








QUALITY AND FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 


COCOA 


See the name $8 CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 
A Treatise on Probability. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” 8yo, 18s. net. 





Thomas Hardy’s Works, 


UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Crown S8vo. Cloth 
gilt, 6s. net each. 

POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. F'cap 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d 
net ; limp leather, 6s. net each. 

THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. Cloth extra. 8vo 


ros. 6d. net each. 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 





Leading Contents for September. 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


IRELAND. 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY AND INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE. 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE FROM AN 
AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 
PROBLEMS OF EUROPE. 
Also’ Articles from “‘ India,” “‘ United Kingdom,” “ Canada,” 


“South Africa,” and ‘“* New Zealand.” 
or 20s, per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


* Australia,” 
Price 5s. per copy, 








The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other pe hen record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For SEPTEMBER contains :— 


Tales of the R.1.C. 
XV. The American Nurse. XVI. Father John. 
XVII. A Jew in Gaelic Clothing. 
Bare Forests. 
A Trade Report Only. 
Two Hotels. 
I. The Wagons Lits Hotel, 
il. The Dom Hotel, Cologne. 
Khudu. 
Heather Mixture.—I., I. 
From the Outposts. 


A False Prophet in the Sudan. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Vickery, C.M.G., D.S.0O., R.F.A. 


The Higher Education. By J. P. 


Musings without Method— 
The Study of the Classics—A Belated Report to Mr. Lloyd George—Educa- 
tion and Politics—Greek Literature for the Greekiess—An American 
Professor—The Need of “ Soft —. ’—The Supreme Difficulty of the 
Alphabet— Why Youth Abhors olitics—The Triumph of Opportunism 
‘ Al for Quarter Day.” 


XVIL. The Bog Cemetery, 


By X. 
By C. E. Montracue. 
By Hore DAwtisu. 


Peking. A Pre-War Recollection. 
A Pogt-War Impression. 


By L. V. S. B 
By Kraxon. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine ’’ sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Strect, 
Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as @ revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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When you want a really palatable 


non-alcoholic beverage, 


specify 


ROSS'S cinger Ate 


q It is interesting to trace the 
history of this Beverage right 
down through the ages. 


The basis of its formula is a delectable 
Oriental joysome consisting of fruits and 
spices crushed with sugar-cane, 


q This delicacy was a great favourite in Far 
Eastern Royal Courts thousands of years 
ago, and there is evidence that it was known, 
at least in a modified form, to the Greeks in 
those happy days when a goat and a basket of 
Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests, 


It was certainly imported, in the fulness 
of perfection, into England during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


g Doubtless, Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, 

Jonson, and other great luminaries of 
that age appreciated it—it touched them 
with poctic power, 


On festival occasions it was diffused 

through water, and in this form received 
many fanciful names, all suggestive of Health, 
and Song, and the Mystic Moon; 


g Long afterwards the discovery of the 

effervescing principle of champagne by 
van Helmont, and the subsequent work 
of Priestley, Lavoisier, Black, and others, 


turned men’s thoughts to the production 
of sparkling non-alcoholic beverages, and, 
appropriately enough, Ireland, with _ its 
lovely skies and pure crystal waters, 
became the centre of a great industry. 


g Starting with a vision, the Messrs, 

Ross, Belfast, built a factory to protect 
and preserve their own deep underground 
Springs of peerless water, and very quickly 
indeed the name of Ross became famous 
throughout the world in association with 
the best non-alcoholic beverage ever devised 
by man, 


Delicious fruits, fragrant spices, refined 

cane sugar, pure natural water, and the 
sparkling spirit of champagne—all brought 
together by the progressive skill of three 
generations of one family — produce a 
beverage which must surely suggest a 
bunch of the choicest of Time's roses. 


Ross’s Ginger Ale undoubtedly adds to 
the agrecableness of life. 


Pour it briskly into a pint glass and 

notice its delicate bouquet — sweeter 
than the breath of the brier, the beaded 
bubbles bursting with fragrance at the brim, 
and the aroma of ginger stealing through 
all like the rich mellow notes of the ’cello 
in orchestral music. 


Its purity and wholesomeness commend it as the best beverage 
q for all those who have something to do in the world, and 
for the Home Circle when the day is done—it quenches thirst, 
charms away the feeling of fatigue, gives stamina, and convinces 
you that the end of the British Empire is not yet—not yet. 


Ww. A. ROSS & SONS LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND 
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